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New York—The Nation's Largest City 


NEW YORK CITY, the greatest business and financial center in the world, covers an 
area of 326 square miles, has 578 miles of waterfront and a population of 7,835,000 people. 
In 1946, it was selected as the permanent headquarters of the United Nations, situated on an 
18-acre tract of land running from 42nd Street to 48th Street and First Avenue to the East 
River. The $65 million project includes a 39-story skyscraper office building accommodat- 
ing 3,400 staff members, a huge auditorium for General Assembly meetings, and a building 
containing council chambers and conference rooms. Here the 60 member governments will 
conduct their “Workshop for Peace.” The above photograph shows midtown New York at night. 
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‘round . . . a place to stop and visit if your summer 


tour brings you past our door. 


Be sure to come in and meet our staff . . . inspect 
our comfortable offices. We are located right on 


U. S. Highway 66 at the west edge of St. Louis. 
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SOMETHING WH W HAS BEEN ADDED 
Retail 390 Pages... 


Credit Waterproof 
Fundamentals Binding 


Written expressly for the Educational Course of the National Retail 
Credit Association by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, Head of the 
Dept. of Economics of the University of Southern California. 


oom TEXT and reference book, first published in 1938, 
has been completely revised into a new third edition. 
All references and illustrations have been brought up to date 
and two new chapters have been added, Bookkeeping for 
Credit Control and Age Analysis of Charge Accounts. 
Everything possible has been done to make this the finest 
textbook on retail credit. It has been prepared under the 
direction of and in collaboration with the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Association and other leading credit executives 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Although primarily published for use in our educational 
courses on Credit Fundamentals, this is a book which every 
credit executive should study and have on his desk for ready 
reference. It is as adaptable for home study and self- 
improvement as it is for class work. It covers every phase of 
retail credit and collection work. Order your copy today. 


The book, “Retail Credit Fundamentals,” 
is available to credit bureaus and credit asso- 
ciations, in lots of 25 or more for credit school 
purposes only, at $3.00 per copy. Single 
copies may be ordered at $5.00. 
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Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


it and we hope you so, please give us a | 
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account this month. ance tO correct i. 
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All Controllers and 
Credit Managers — 


Save Time, Money 
and Customers with 


mELIOCS 
Caedil, CURE ani 


e For Cycle Billing 
e For Floor Auditing 


Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
Systems make it possible for 
your unit clerks to authorize 
charge sales. This will save you 
the cost of separate authorizing! 
Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
Systems, using perforators and 
with such features as Automat- 
ic Transfer Calls to the billing 
department, when trays are out 
of file, will save you time, trou- 
ble and money. You'll keep 
charge customers happy when 
you keep them from waiting. 


While for Complete information 


—how Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
Systems are operating to the profit 
of leading stores everywhere. Ad- 
dress Dept. 14-F. 


KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
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The World's Largest Credit Bureau 


Rudelph M. Severa 


Executive Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, New York, New York 


T IS ONLY fitting that the largest city in the 

world should have the biggest credit bureau, 
for size begets size. But New York City makes 
no present claim to having the most perfect bu- 
reau, for perfection is extremely difficult to at- 
tain in a city that covers an area of 314 square 
miles, takes nearly two hours to travel from one 
end to another by normal transit facilities, has five 
full counties within its boundaries, and serves a 
trading area of upwards of twelve million people. 


History Before 1917 


Up to the year 1917, the stores in the Metropolitan 
area of New York City relied principally on the com- 
mercial agencies for credit reports on their applicants 
for credit. Trade references were cleared direct, and 
larger stores maintained messengers who traveled back 
and forth to obtain references from other stores and 
banks given as reference by customers applying for new 
accounts. The credit information exchanged was usually 
of the “Old account, Line of $75., prompt pay” variety, 
taken from authorization indexes rather than from the 
ledgers of the stores. In May of 1917, a meeting of the 
credit managers of 35 of the leading stores in the Fifth 
Avenue district was held, and the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of New York City, Inc. was formed. A 
part-time Secretary was employed, and in his office was 
created a file of derogatory information reported by mem- 
bers. A Bulletin service was provided and monthly 
meetings were held, at which ideas and information were 
exchanged. 

In June 1921, the Reference Clearance Bureau was 
opened for the purpose of providing a clearinghouse 
through which the thousands of reference inquiries han- 
dled daily by the stores could be centralized and master 
files built on the pay habits of customers. In addition 
to clearing their trade references through this Bureau, 
members were required to report their unsatisfactory ac- 
counts, frauds, bad check operators and other important 
information. A free “watch” service was_ instituted 
whereby all members would be warned of derogatory in- 
formation reported, if the files disclosed their interest 
in the account. The Bureau started with 150 subscribers, 
who contributed $50,000 to underwrite the project, by 
contracting for the service they required for one year 
in advance. 

The Bureau was found to be a great improvement 
over the direct method of clearing, and the membership 
expanded rapidly. In 1924, a Special Report Depart- 
ment was added, and in 1930 a collection bureau added 
to the activities of the organization. During the latter 
year, the name of the bureau was changed to its present 
form. Today, the Credit Bureau of Greater New York, 
Inc., a membership corporation operated by a Board of 
Directors of fifteen of the credit managers of member 
organizations, has a membership of 1,200 and an operat- 
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ing staff of 264 people. Its fiscal affairs, involving a 
volume of nearly a million dollars in annual business, are 
governed by a Finance Committee consisting of the off- 
cers of the Credit Bureau and four members of the 
management of member organizations. 

The job of gathering information for the files of the 
Bureau, of weeding and conditioning the records, and 
handling the traffic which is incidental to a volume of 
approximately 3,500 credit inquiries and 2,000 litigation 
inquiries a day, is a problem in timing, coordination and 
production. Inquiries filter in through several means of 
communication: five messenger routes which cover the 
principal stores and other members three times a day, 
two turret boards containing a total of 36 trunk lines, 
15 extensions into the files from the regular PBX board 
for handling “rush” cases in which immediate file con- 
tact is required, thirty TelAutograph and five Teletype 
machines and, of course, the mails. 

The Credit Bureau is operated on a functional plan, 
with the files in charge of a separate supervisor and 
manned by a crew of 30 full-time file clerks who engage 
in looking up the inquiries, handling rush telephone calls, 
and filing back reports and records. An evening force 
and special Saturday part-time personnel help to clean up 
the work which cannot be accomplished in the normal 
business day or in a five-day week. The service opera- 
tions of the Bureau are divided into these departments: 
Trade Report, Special Local Report, Out-of-Town Re- 
port, Private Investigation, Special Service, Collection, 
Locate, and Litigation Departments. 


Handling Traffic in a Large Bureau 


Handling traffic is a major problem in a large bureau, 
and in New York it is probably more complex than in 
most other cities. It is not unusual for three or four 
members to inquire on the same customer within a period 
of a few hours or days, frequently requesting different 
types of reports. Because of the heavy duplication, it is 
necessary to place “out” cards in file on all inquiries, 
showing the department to which the report has been 
sent for processing. The time of one employee is devoted 
exclusively to locating these “outs” when a duplicate in- 
quiry is received, arranging to satisfy each member's 
needs in timely fashion. Because many of the applica- 
tions for credit are received by the stores through the 
mails and are incomplete and sometimes difficult to read, 
at least 35 per cent of the inquiries received are checked 
in geographic telephone and other directories. The Bu- 
reau maintains four full sets of geographical directories 
for the Metropolitan areas of New York City in addition 
to the available social register, real estate, business and 
armed forces directories. 

Another major problem in the New York Bureau is 
developing reports for other bureaus on people who have 
migrated to other parts of the country, leaving behind 
them little trace of their former operations. It is not 





unusual to find that a family which has lived in an apart- 
ment house for ten years or more is virtually unknown 
to the neighbors, except by sight. Unless former busi- 
ness connections or references are given, or records are 
located in the Bureau files, the task of developing infor- 
mation is both costly and difficult. The Credit Bureau 
has six outside men who travel in automobiles to cover 
investigations which cannot be done by telephone. Be- 
cause of heavy traffic and parking problems, these men 
are able to cover a maximum of thirty average calls per 
day. This is an expensive but necessary operation which 
is merely preliminary to compiling and writing the com- 
pleted reports. The entire investigation staff of the Bu- 
reau numbers 60 people, including those who do F.H.A., 
theatrical, business, and other special types of reports. 
The Private Investigation Department, which works on 
exhaustive reports priced at anywhere from $7.50 to $50 
each, has a personnel of seven people. 

The New York Bureau employs ten people in its Spe- 
cial Service Department, which is engaged in providing 
free “watch” services to its members. This service con- 
sists of clipping and filing important information from 
the Metropolitan newspapers, recording from 300 to 400 
derogatory items reported daily by members and notify- 
ing others who are interested in the accounts, and filing 
from 400 to 500 suit and judgment records taken from 
the records of the 41 courts in New York City, as well 
as those of the surrounding suburban areas. Its Litiga- 
tion Department, which specializes in publishing a “Daily 
Litigation Bulletin” listing all suits, judgments, bank- 
ruptcies and other court records in the area, has a staft 
of 50 people, maintains a file of more than fourteen mil- 
lion records compiled over a 20 year period, and serves 


1,584 subscribers and clients, principally in the industrial, 
commercial and banking fields. 

The New York Bureau is probably the largest user 
of inter-bureau reports in the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America. During the year 1951, it ordered 94,805 
reports from correspondent bureaus throughout the 
United States, Canada and other territories. It sends on 
an average of 20 telegrams and makes a half dozen long 
distance calls per day to other cities for rush information 
on visitors or new arrivals. 

The Associated Retail Credit Men of New York, Inc., 
which is the parent organization to the bureau, and repre- 
sents credit granters of the area, is a 100 per cent N. R. 
C. A. unit, with the exception of certain professional 
and commercial members not engaged in extending con- 
sumer credit. It holds monthly dinner-meetings at which 
open forum discussions are held and talks are given by 
outstanding speakers in the field of credits, collections, 
finance, economics, training, law, and other subjects of 
interest to members. It sponsors two courses in retail 
credit in the local universities, and produced the first book 
on the subject, “The Retail Charge Account” (Ronald 
Press, 1922), published by the Educational Committee 
headed by Frederick W. Walter, then Credit Manager 
of Gimbel Brothers, New York, and now at The Bailey 
Company, Cleveland. 

The management of the New York Bureau recognizes 
the importance of rendering prompt, accurate and com- 
plete service to the credit bureaus and the credit granters 
who support them throughout the nation, and pledges 
itself to work unceasingly in the development of progres- 
sive methods of speeding the extension and safeguarding 
of credit on the North American continent. wk 
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View of the General Offices of The Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
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A Reference Library for Consumer Credit Classes 


Albert S. Kleckner 


President, Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
Credit Manager, Namm-Loeser’s, Brooklyn, New York 


OR MANY YEARS the author has been teaching 

classes in retail and consumer credit and collection 
management at City College of New York, and Long 
Island University. The texts used in the course are Re- 
tail Credit by Brisco and Severa (Prentice-Hall), and 
Retail Credit Management by Dr. Phelps (National Re- 
tail Credit Association). As shown by the following 
lecture headings, an effort is made to cover the entire 
field of Consumer Credit as it pertains to a retail store: 


1. Credit as a Business Force 
2. Source of Accounts 
3. Interviewing the Applicant 
4. Investigating and Analyzing the Risk 
5. Accepting or Declining Applications 
. Authorizing Purchases and Bookkeeping 
Fundamentals of Collections 
. Collection Tools and Methods 
Rehabilitating the Delinquent Customer 
. Special Collection Problems 
. Legal Phases of Retail Credit 
Problems of Credit Control 
. Credit Sales Promotion 
. State and Federal Regulation 


The classes usually are made up of matriculated and 
nonmatriculated men and women. In the matriculated 
group, there are students who are specializing in retailing 
and doing either undergraduate or graduate work. 

A large number of accounting and law students also 
take the course to acquaint themselves with the operation 
of the Credit Department in the retail store. The non- 
matriculated students consist of employees of credit de- 
partments in the New York stores. They hold positions 
of every category from file clerk to credit manager. To 
conduct the course successfully and to make sure that the 
student will have a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
it is necessary and advisable for the Instructor to arrange 
to supplement the text and lectures with a complete 
reference library of all the various forms and systems 
to be discussed. 

It is impossible to cover in the regular thirty-hour 
session of the course more than the barest reference to all 
the plus material which could be kept in the library. 
The material should be classified so that it corresponds 
to the lecture headings and the students should be in- 
structed to read each week only that material which is 
under discussion that week. Such a _ ready-reference 
library will prove of invaluable aid to the student in 
furthering his knowledge of the subject and will create 
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a far greater interest in the course than any other single 


tactor. 

The various companies who supply the material are 
more than willing to assist any instructor in building a 
credit reference library. A letter to them will result in 
immediate response. A good library should have at least 
five copies of each of these pamphlets. The major sources 
of material are listed below: 


Arrow Service 
271 State Street, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
“Collection Reminders” 


Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
Washington 25 Sen 

“Consumer Credit” 

“Department Store Credit” 

“Yearly Credit Survey” 


Credit Management Division 

National Retail Dry Goods Association 

100 West 31st Street, New York 1, N 
“Credit Currents” 


Department of Commerce 
National Production Authority 
Washington 25, D. C. 
“Should Your Store Sel! for Credit?” 
“Setting up a Credit System in a Men's 
Wear Store” 
“The Charge Account List—A Source of 
Extra Business” 


Diebold, Inc. 
Canton 2, Ohio 
“Keeping Track of John Doe’s Charge 
Account” 
“Diebold Case History” 
“Diebold Microfilming” 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
“How to Read the Dun & Bradstreet 
Report” 
“Facsimile of a Dun & Bradstreet Rating 
Book Page” 
“Elements of the Dun & Bradstreet Report” 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Attention: Mr. John H. Ehrichs 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

“How to Read a Financial Report” 


Farrington Manufacturing Co. 
76 Atherton Street, Boston 30, Mass. 
“Various Brochures for Authorizing Floor 
Purchases, Etc.” 


Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
“The Ten Hidden Losses in Slow Charge 
Accounts” 
“A Controlled Credit Policy” 
“Age Analysis of Charge Accounts” 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6650 Cicero Ave., S., Chicago, Illinois 
“Simple New System” 
“Credit Authorizing System” 


Lamson Corporation 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
“Completing the Sale” 
“Centralization vs. Decentralization” 





National Cash Register Co. 

Dayton 9, Ohio 
“Study of Machine Accounting Methods 

for Advanced Accounting Students” 

“Cycle Billing at Shillito’s” 
‘Descriptive Cycle Billing at Harvey's” 

National Research Bureau, Inc. 

415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
“Consumer Credit Letter” 


National Retail Credit Association 

375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
“Credit World” 
“The Good Things of Life on Credit” 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
“Billing System and It Works!” 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
“Modern Billing Control” 
“Controlled Customer Credit and Cycle 
Billing” 
“Rem-V-Lope Folder” 


Retailers Commercial Agency, Inc 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 
“An Information Service for Credit Men” 


The Sawdon Company 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
“Collection Combine-Velope” 


Southern Coupon Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
“The Modern Merchandise Credit Coupon 
Plan” 


State of New York Department of Commerce 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
“Your Business’ 


Underwood Corporation 
1 Park Ave., New York 16, N y 
“Cycle Billing” (S6400) 


Western Union Telegraph Co 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 
“Brouchures Dealing With Past-Due 
Accounts and Collections by Telegraph” 


A. J. Wood & Co. 
1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
“Credit Sales Promotion” 


Local credit bureaus and local stores with credit de- 
partments should also be contacted and asked to supply 
the instructor with samples of good collection and sales 
promotion letters and pamphlets. A credit course can be 
made more interesting if it is also possible to arrange to 
have one or two guest lecturers deliver a talk on a topic 


with which they are familiar. 


Field Trips to Local Credit Bureau 


A field trip for your students to your local credit bu- 
reau can prove not only enlightening, but very instruc- 
tive. I have successfully arranged for this to be a social 
night, suggesting that the students have their wives or 
husbands, as the case may be, accompany them on this 
trip. The guests come away from the credit bureau with 
a much better understanding of the sacredness of credit. 

The success of any course in consumer credit depends 
on two factors: first, what the instructor puts into the 
course; and second, what the student gets out of it and 
takes away with him. After many years of teaching many 
young men and women the fundamentals of consumer 
credit and collection management, I am convinced that 


Attend and Learn! 


WHEN I started in the music business on a small 
scale, I had a little business experience and practically 
none in selling musical merchandise. I had to learn by 
the trial and error method. Of course, I read everything 
I could get my hands on. I talked with the men I be- 
lieved could advise me. Application of the knowledge 
thus gained, along with boundless enthusiasm and hard 
work, stood me in good stead during my first few years. 
I soon realized, however, that though this was a sure way 
to learn the music business, it was the slow way. 

Then was when I decided that business conferences 
were not just places to go to get away from home, but 
places where I could learn more in a few days of well- 
chosen contacts than I could in a year or two by trial and 
error methods in my own store. I decided to become a 
“convention man.”” And I have been one ever since. 
After all these years, I am still profiting tremendously 
from them, still learning newer and better ways of mer- 
chandising music from the excellent contacts I make at 
these conferences. 

Often we look at these meetings in a too-general way. 
We just take a chance of picking up a new idea or two, 
along with having a good time. We do not go there with 
a specific idea in mind. A better way is to decide, before 
you go, on those particular problems you would like to 
have help. Then seek out the men at the conference you 
know have been successful along these lines, and get their 
viewpoints. Often they have the correct answer. And, 
before you know it, they will be inquiring into some of 
your methods for answers to their problems! This way, 
you learn many things that often never reach the conven 
tion floor, but which are vital to your particular business. 


Value of Annual Meetings 


Over the years I have profited from these annual meet- 
ings simply because I went to them with the preconceived 
idea that I could learn a lot about newer and better ways 
of doing business. Just being there and hearing the fine 
talks, business discussions and exchange of ideas is well 
worth any busy man’s time. Yet I feel that personal 
contacts with men chosen for their knowledge and experi 
ence on subjects of particular interest to you and your 
store are where the big dividends come from. But we 
must always be just as eager to impart our knowledge to 
the other fellow as we are to get his help. And when 
people get together in that frame of mind, any district or 
national conference will be a success. 

I sincerely trust this will come to the attention of 
executives in retail stores and if I have been able to 
persuade anyone to send a delegate to the annual con 
ference of the National Retail Credit Association in 
Washington this month, I feel that my effort has been 
worthwhile.—S. H. Galperin, President, Galperin Music 
Company, Charleston, West Virginia. week 





the added attractions I have outlined in this article will 
convert what could be an uninteresting, dry subject, to 
one full of classroom participation and interest on the 
part of the students. wee 
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The Case for the Credit Department 


Walter M. Muller 


4Vea 


Y START in credit work was with Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, which, at 
that time, was owned by and under the direct 
management of the sons of the founders. They 
were credit sales minded, but I suspect they had 
some reservations like many retailers at that time. 
I do not recall what percentage of sales was on charge 
accounts, but I do remember that the personnel of the 
credit department totalled about 75 under the direction 
of one of the best executives I have ever known, Archibald 
Flower. The Accounts Receivable Department, which 
was a separate office under the chief accountant, had 35 
billing machine operators plus the usual complement of 
clerks. There was also a Deferred Payment Department 
which had been operating about one year at that time in 
another part of the store building, also under the super- 
vision of Mr. Flower. 


Relationship Between Owner and 

Credit Manager 

There was a close relationship between the owners and 

the credit manager ; they respected his judgment, not only 

in credit matters but in everything where it concerned 

customer relations. 

In those days the people considered worthy of a charge 

account were in five categories of risks: 


Persons who owned their own home in which they had 
a good equity and also had a steady job. 
Persons who did not own their homes but who had a 
steady job and could furnish a guarantor who had a 
substantial equity in his home, plus a steady job. 
Persons who, while they did not own real estate, did 
have a good executive position with a well-known com- 
pany or owned and operated a successful business. 
Persons with independent means. 

. Members of the clergy. 


One not familiar with the many ramifications encoun- 
tered in the operation of a credit department would say 
that it did not take much ingenuity to manage the de- 
partment under the above policy. But people were the 
same then as now. Some had a tendency to overbuy and 
they had to be kept under control. Others had the same 
unforeseen circumstances arise that do today which pre- 
vented them from taking care of their obligations 
promptly. It was necessary to have intelligent manage- 
ment to direct the handling of these cases. 

As the years passed, the operation of a department store 
became more complex and the owners were compelled to 
shift some of the burden to others. Merchandise man- 
agers came into being heading up all sales departments, 
and all functions having to do with financial matters 
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Supervisor, Retail Credit Unit, 
The City College, Midtown Center, New York, New York 


came under a Controller. Top management now lost 
that close contact with the various individual depart- 
ments of the business. This was general all over the 
country. The credit department, for some unknown 
reason, began to be looked upon as simply a record-keep- 
ing function. Many top managements have lost sight of 
the fact that credit sales are made possible because of 
some broad-minded thinking in the credit department. 
They forget that it was the credit managers who organ- 
ized the credit bureaus to a point where it was possible 
to increase considerably the sale of merchandise on credit 
and get away from the old way of thinking that a person 
must be a gilt-edged risk before he could have an account. 


Expense is a factor in the operation of any business and 
I do not want to give the impression that I belittle its 
importance. However, I regret to say that for some 
years now the cutting of expenses has almost become an 
In many cases not much 
thought is given to the fact that it is possible to cut 
expenses in the credit department to a point where it 
cannot operate in the best interests of customers or the 
store. In fact there are some people who have the idea 
that anyone who can read and write will fit into the 
credit department, and because of this mistaken idea 
there is usually a definite salary limit on jobs. 


obsession in some quarters. 


Due to this false economy there are many credit man- 
agers burdened down with too much detail work. There- 
fore, they do not have the time necessary to figure out 
possible changes in systems or procedures which would 
lead to worthwhile economy in the operation without 
affecting customer service, and to developing new ideas 
for obtaining new credit customers or promote additional 
sales to present accounts. 


What is a Customer? 


Why is the credit department so important? Let us 
first ask the question, “What is a customer?” One 
definition I like is that a customer is one who is “accus- 
tomed” to buying from a store. The person who pays 
cash can and frequently does buy from many stores and 
you cannot definitely put your finger on him and call 
him your customer. Therefore, a store spends large sums 
of money on newspaper advertising in an effort to gain 
the cash buyer as a customer. It is like dropping leaflets 
from an airplane and hoping the message will be picked 
up and read. 


But, once a person opens an account it tends to give 
him a sense of belonging in that store. Now, the store 
has a name and through the medium of enclosures with 
bills or direct mail, both of which are an inexpensive 
form of advertising, the advertising department is actually 
aiming at a target. 





With the variety of credit facilities now offered by 
stores, credit departments are in contact with people of 
all types and temperaments. Customers frequently forget 
or overlook a discourteous or poor servicing salesperson, 
but most people are more touchy about the handling of 
their credit than any other business relationship. There- 
fore, the credit department is actually the center of the 
store’s public relations. Through ethical treatment of 
credit and collection problems, credit people help to 
broaden the patronage of a store. A business cannot long 
prosper unless it continuously works at maintaining good 
customer relations. It has been said that every mer- 
chant’s list of accounts is his competitor’s best list of 
prospects. 

Salespeople have the job of selling the merchandise in 
their department, but the credit manager and his assist- 
ants who come in contact with customers also have a 
selling job, a more difficult one, because they must sell 
the store as a whole through the use of their personality 
and their knowledge of the entire store operation. 

The Credit Manager is expected to be sales-minded, 
service-minded, and control-minded, and I thoroughly 
agree that he should be this three-headed personality. 
However, he should not be expected to carry the entire 
burden of indoctrinating his staff into thinking along 
these lines without receiving some assistance from other 
quarters. Here is a person of whom all things are ex- 
pected; what other job in a store requires its incumbent 
to cover such a wide field of responsibility? Consider, 
for instance, his responsibility in connection with the 
dollar value of the accounts receivable as compared with 
that of the merchandise inventory; after looking at the 
figures one will be surprised. When business falls off, 
management comes to the credit manager for a solution. 
I fear too few top management realize the burden he 
carries, 

Limitations on Bad Debts 

Does anyone know where the idea originated that bad 
debt losses should never be over one-half of one per cent 
or even as low as one-fourth of one per cent? Is such a 
limitation placed on the merchandise departments? 
Present figures on department stores show markdowns 
averaging 6.7 per cent of the year’s sales totals; in 
specialty stores 7.6 per cent. 

“Ts it sound practice to relax credit standards to move 
merchandise in order to escape an overloaded inventory 
situation?” This is a question | invariably ask in an 
examination given to my classes. The answers are not 
graded on right or wrong but rather on how they 
justify their opinion. Without any previous discussion 
on the subject, it is surprising to see how many believe it 
is better to relax credit standards, within reason, of 
course, than take a markdown. They are fully aware 
that many marginal and slow-pay accounts may be put on 
the books but they figure that a good collection division 
could do a successful job of eventually closing out these 
accounts. Even though some may prove it to be uncol- 
lectible, the eventual loss would not be as great as that 
taken in markdowns. 

In other words, we should clear the credit manager's 
mind of that old bugaboo that bad debts should be 
infinitesimal and give him a chance to really build sales. 


Considering the money spent on newspaper advertising 
alone, what store management, if he gave it serious 
thought, wouldn’t be willing to lose an additional $10,- 
000 in bad debts if he was at the same time increasing 
sales by $1,000,000? A credit executive recently said 
that he would rather see his merchandise converted into 
accounts receivable than have it hanging on the racks or 
lying on the shelves. The Credit Manager is expected 
to know all, see all, and do all, but how many store 
managements have him attend all meetings of store 
executives? He should be given an opportunity to ex- 
press his views even though the subject is not “credit”; 
many times he has some very good ideas. 

In the eight years of my last direct connection with a 
retail store, before joining the staff of The City College 
of New York, there was one thing I really enjoyed and 
that was sitting in on the weekly meetings of store execu- 
tives presided over by the president. I know that my 
presence helped to create a better feeling between the 
sales departments and the credit department because we 
learned more about each other’s problems. New mer- 
chandise and advertising were discussed and I learned 
much about what we were selling. This information was 


of great assistance to me many times in dealing with 
customers. 


Close Association With Sales Departments 


To give just one of many instances of how my at- 
tendance at the executive meetings helped the store, I 
recall the case of the customer who would not pay for 
a tropical worsted suit because it would not hold the 
crease in the seat and down the legs. He wanted to 
return it and after much persuasion I got him to come in 
wearing the suit so I could see it on him. He was a 
short, stocky individual who perspired freely and quite 
naturally the dampness played havoc with the cloth. 

It so happened at that time we were selling this type 
suit in three price ranges and he had purchased the lowest 
priced one. Through the knowledge I had obtained by 
close association with the sales departments I was able, 
without any reference to his bulk, to convince him that 
he should have purchased one of the better grade gar- 
ments .which would have given him somewhere nearer 
the service he expected. He paid the old bill and I per- 
sonally took him to the clothing department where I 
supervised his purchase of not one, but two of the better 
suits. 

It is a common thing for credit managers and mem- 
bers of their staffs to step out of character to adjust com- 
plaints and salvage customers for their store. They have 
a sincere interest in building good customer relations and 
thereby aid in making sales, proving time and again that 
the credit department is a producing department. It has 
always been an important part of a store and if it were 
not, I am sure it would have disappeared long ago from 
the retail scene. 

If I have presented a good case, then it will not be 
difficult to figure out what is in my mind. But, so that 
there will not be any misunderstanding, let me tell you 
I believe that the credit department, in view of the tre- 
mendous role it plays, should be set up as the Credit Sales 
Division with an equal vote on the store’s operating 
board. wink 
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Should Collections Be Approached Differently? 


Alfred S. Roberts, Jr. 


Credit Manager, Kresge-Newark, Newark, New Jersey 


NSTEAD OF “Should Collections Be Ap- 

proached Differently,” the title of this article 
should probably have been, “Let’s Get Back to 
Collection Fundamentals.” I do not think that 
a different approach is desirable but rather the 
application of plain ordinary common sense to the 
collection job. 

Before discussing collection approach it seems appropri- 
ate to mention some of the major factors affecting any 
collection policy. One of the most important of these 
is management pressure on the credit department to main- 
tain a high collection percentage. If such pressure is 
constantly heavy the credit department will naturally 
have to pursue a vigorous dunning schedule. If your 
organization is one with a number of stores under cen- 
tralized control, your collection policy may be dictated by 
a central office in another city. You may be competing 
with other stores in your chain on collection performance. 
The necessity of maintaining rigid aging schedules for 
central office auditors is bound to affect your collection 
approach and it will be a different one from that of an 
independent store. 

The expense factor is also important in your collection 
program. You can increase your collection percentages 
if your management will permit you to add a few peo- 
ple to your staff. Try to convince management that this 
payroll increase is justified and you will undoubtedly 
be able to turn in a better collection performance. Flexi- 
bility within your staff is a keystone in an efficient col 
lection system. ‘The transfer of new account personnel 
to the collection section during dull selling periods will 
add a great deal of strength to your operation. How- 
ever, if you are operating under a stringent labor con- 
tract such flexibility may be impossible. Certainly, na 
tional and local economic conditions will determine your 
collection approach. Alertness in spotting collection 
trends and adoption of strong but sensible measures to 
combat declining ratios are essential to an intelligent 
collection job. 

All these factors are tremendously important but the 
most important consideration in collection approach is 
“customer relations,” and the key to any collection prob- 
lem is ‘customer analysis.”’ In our store we try to train 
our collection staff to analyze an account before sending 
a dun to a customer. How long have we had the ac- 
count, how much business does the customer give us, 
what are her regular paying habits, have we ever had to 
dun her before, how much does she owe us now and how 
old is this balance? These are the things we want them 
to consider before sending collection notices. 

Take the example of the customer who has been on 
your books a long time, shops and pays regularly, has 
never been dunned before, but for some reason slips up 
this month. What is the best way to handle this ac- 
count? In all probability nobody in your store has ever 
taken the trouble to write this customer thanking her for 
her regular patronage and prompt payments. This 
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month if the account is not properly analyzed she is going 
to get her first dun. Certainly the least you can do is 
let the bill ride out without enclosing the dun. She is 
going to pay next month anyway whether you dun her 
or not so why take the chance of offending a good cus- 
tomer? She is liable to resent the notice no matter how 
polite the wording is. 

Take another customer for example. This one runs 
a $600 account with you and sends in $200 a month. 
Your partial payment notice sounds awfully flat to this 
customer. She will either disregard this form and send 
in her regular $200 or she will get mad, pay the balance 
and take her business elsewhere. Then again she is liable 
to write to the president and somebody will have a lot 
of explaining to do about the loss of a $600 customer. 
How much better it would be to go along with this cus 
tomer on her 90 days paying habit and if she skips a 
month, have a collection supervisor contact her by phone 
and get the collection message across in a friendly con 
versation. When we try to make our dunning pro- 
cedures too automatic we often send notices which would 
be much better off in our wastebaskets rather than the 
Please do 
not get the impression that | am opposed to preliminary 
form dunning. On the contrary, I think it is important 
but I do feel that accounts should be reviewed by an 
analyst before duns are sent. 


customer’s where they eventually wind up. 


Principles of Customer Analysis 


If the principles of customer analysis are important in 
recognizing the good customer they are even more im 
portant in spotting the bad ones, those that are really 
going to hurt you. I am referring to the seriously over 
bought account commonly known as the “load up.” 
Here again proper training is vital. Collection super- 
visors as well as clerks should be trained to recognize 
these accounts. One of the most successful baseball 
managers of 1951 stated that one of the reasons for his 
success was that he insisted on grounding even his most 
seasoned veterans in fundamentals. According to him, 
the assumption that just because these men were profes 
sionals they could not be improved in basic techniques, 
was a common fallacy. The same holds true for credit 
and collection supervisors. It is important for us to take 
steps to see that while our collection people are vigorously 
pursuing the $50 account which is running three or four 
months slow, they are not letting the $500 “load up” get 
away from them. 

Frequently these accounts are new ones but even an 
old account occasionally goes sour. The buying pattern 
is usually the same: a flock of charge purchases of non- 
essential, even frivolous items in amounts under the 
store’s release limit within a short time. File clerks in 
a cycle billing setup or bookkeepers on conventional bill- 
ing plans must be trained to call such activity to the 
attention of collection supervisors. In our store we have 
set up two controls to assist in spotting the “load up.” 
First our cycle file clerks must report any charge account 





with 15 saleschecks in file to the collection supervisor. 
Second our mail clerks must refer to the collection super- 
visor any revolving credit account bill with a balance of 
$150 or more and any regular charge account bill with 
a balance of $300 or more. These controls undoubtedly 
result in some unnecessary checking but they are most 
effective in catching the “load up” at a reasonably early 
stage. 

The handling of a “load up” account should be prompt 
and vigorous. The account should be closed at once and 
reported to the Credit Bureau, preferably by phone. 
Salesclerks should be posted to watch for the identifica- 
tion card or Charga-Plate and a reward given to any 
salesclerk who catches it. If necessary your collection 
manager should go out and see the customer and if any 
merchandise is returnable take it back. The husband 
should be notified and if terms of payment are made, 
both husband and wife should sign the agreement. 

Recently some of the New York stores were victimized 
for several thousand dollars by a clever pair of frauds 
in Staten Island. This pair also hit a store in Newark 
but because of the promptness of our neighbor in notify- 
ing us when they discovered the “load up,”’ we were able 
to turn down the fraudulent applications before any 
merchandise was released. This kind of cooperation 
should be practiced in every city. The handling of 
“load up” accounts is one of the most important phases 
of your collection operation. If you analyze your P. & L. 
accounts you are bound to realize what a large portion 
of your write-off they constitute. 

Advanced collections provide many opportunities to 
maintain your program of good customer relations. We 
all know from experience that most customers take a 
great deal of pride in their credit standing. The possible 
loss of credit standing not only with an individual store 
but in the community is a powerful collection weapon. 
In our store we have had a great deal of success with a 
letter which describes the function of a central Credit 
Bureau and then goes on to state that we are giving the 
customer the opportunity to avoid the listing of her ac- 
count with the Credit Bureau by coming in to make 
arrangements for settlement. Many customers appreci- 
ate this opportunity and their accounts are settled satis- 
factorily without being reported. Those who do not 
come in within a reasonable time receive the typical 
Credit Bureau form letter on Credit Bureau of Greater 
Newark stationery. By following this procedure we try 
to avoid the complaint that an account was listed with 
the Credit Bureau without warning. 


Example of Better Customer Relations 


It is also the policy of our store to carry an account in 
our own collection department as long as a customer 
shows good faith by making partial payments which are 
in reasonable proportion to the balance owing. We do 
this for two reasons. First, we feel that it is better “cus- 
tomer relations” than to give such an account to an out- 
side collection agency or attorney. Second, we feel that 
it is more economical. Let us assume that our suspense 
collection department is carrying about $100,000 in total 
outstanding balances which are anywhere from six 
months to over a year delinquent. We know from ex- 
perience that our suspense collection ratio is about 10 
per cent which means we are collecting about $10,000 


per month on these balances. If only half this money 
were collected by an agency or attorney we would be 
paying commissions on $5,000. Agency and attorney 
costs usually average from 25 per cent to 35 per cent. 
At 30 per cent our agency or attorney expense would be 
$1,500 per month for collecting this $5,000. On an 
annual basis this would amount to $18,000. Against 
this we have only the salaries of three collection people 
plus the usual stationery, postage and telephone costs. 

This does not mean that we do not believe in using 
collection agencies and attorneys. On the contrary they 
are an important part of our collection setup. We be- 
lieve in collecting the account ourselves if it is collectible 
on an amicable basis. We give the attorneys and agencies 
the accounts which require the special type of pressure 
they can exert and I can assure you there are plenty of 
them. In all fairness to our attorneys, however, we take 
into consideration when judging their performance, the 
fact that they are getting only the tough ones. 

When an account with a sizable balance becomes seri- 
ously past due, it is often advisable to get an up-to-date 
credit report. This will frequently give you the answer 
as to why the account is past due and guide you on fur- 
ther collection effort. If you find that a customer has 
been telling you that he cannot pay you because of this 
or that misfortune, but an up-to-date credit report shows 
that he purchased a car or a television set on time within 
the past month, you know that he is not sincere. You 
will probably serve a final demand on him and if he does 
not pay, give his account to an attorney without further 
ado. 

On the other hand if your-current investigation shows 
that your customer has had genuine hard luck, then you 
should give him every possible extension. Just put your- 
self in the customer’s place and remember that serious 
illness or accident can strike any one of us or our families, 
draining away income and savings in a short time. What 
kind of treatment would we expect from a store if we 
were in such a predicament? Answer that question 
truthfully and then act accordingly with your customer. 
Certainly the most gratifying experiences you have in 
the credit and collection business are those where you 
give customers that additional time they desperately need 
and then see them fulfill the trust you have placed in 
them by the eventual settlement of their accounts. Many 
of them come in to personally express their appreciation 
to you. Others will thank you by letter and it is a good 
idea to save these letters. Sometimes your management 
gets a few letters of the other kind and may develop the 
impression that your collection department is destroying 
customer good will. I am sure that in most stores the 
letters of appreciation outnumber the “gripes” by a tre- 
mendous margin. 

In considering the problem of the collection approach 
we cannot forget our installment accounts. The question 
arises, “Who are our installment customers?” 
answer to this is another question. 


The best 
Who isn’t an in- 
stallment customer these days when an automobile costs 
from $2,000 to $5,000 and a few pieces of furniture for 
your home will run you well over $500? A recent sam- 
pling of our installment accounts showed that 37 per cent 
had either a regular or revolving charge account. We 
solicit an additional 12 to 13 per cent of our installment 

(Turn to “Collections,” page 28.) 
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Some Thoughts on Authorization Control 


Philip Gleason 


Credit Manager, Abercrombie & Fitch Company, New York, New York 


ECENTLY I telephoned one of the large 

bookstores and ordered a book to be sent as a 
gift toa friend. I explained that my account had 
been inactive for several years and offered to sub- 
mit references, if necessary. I was told that the 
Credit Department was closed on Saturdays and 
that it would have to wait until Monday. On 
Monday my assistant received a call from this 
store advising that they could not find the account 
and that it would take ten days to open a new one. 
On Tuesday I received another call to the effect 
that the account had been found and the book 
would be shipped at once. The price of the book 
was just $2.00. 

This reminded me of the strict authorization which 
Was in existence many years ago when we were required 
to authorize every charge transaction, however small the 
amount, and the alarm which was created in credit circles 
when it was decided to allow floor releases and charge- 
sends on amounts over $2.00 without positive authoriza- 
tion. Today few would seriously question the advisability 
of our more liberal attitude on floor releases. Most stores 
allow shipments and charge-takes up to $10.00, with 
many specialty stores allowing $25.00 and $50.00 and 
even $100.00 upon identification or Charga-Plate. 


Contribution to Credit Office Equipment 
I think Charga-Plate is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to good will that we have in Gredit office equipment. 
There is probably no greater strain on customer good 
will than when charge-take authorizations are delayed. 
When amounts were to be approved over the floor release 
limits, it was not unusual for a customer to be delayed 10, 
15 or even 20 minutes, particularly during busy seasons. 
Through the use of the Charga-Plate these delays have 
been considerably reduced, not only preventing customer 
annoyance but actually encouraging additional sales by 
giving the customer more shopping time. The credit 
manager of one store recently told me that Charga-Plate 
installation practically paid for itself in one year in its 
reduction of fraudulent purchases. 
Now, with today’s emphasis on expenses, let us stop 
a moment and consider the cost of authorization. The 
department store’s average salescheck is approximately 
$4.17; the most common floor release amount is $10.00. 
In the department store field probably 90 per cent of the 
charges are $10.00 or under and actually only 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent of saleschecks are authorized, depending on 
the amount of the store’s average sale and floor release 
limits. What would your authorization costs be if all 
charges were still 100 per cent authorized? Would we 
be able to reduce our bad debt ratio sufficiently to justify 
the increased salary cost? Certainly not, and most likely 
we would be authorizing until 10 or 12 o'clock at night 
as we did years ago, and, remember too, it is time and a 
half now and not a dollar supper money. 
Several years ago I received a letter from Lew Hahn, 
President Emeritus of the National Retail Dry Goods 
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Association, which I considered so appropriate that I had 
it framed. I would like to quote it in part. “Many years 
ago, when I was responsible for a large organization, and 
because of the depression we saw the sales go behind day 
after day, and when I found it necessary to approve tre- 
mendous markdowns, it was borne in upon me that our 
American public is inherently honest and that when we 
sell goods on credit, before they are paid for, those goods 
actually represent part of our inventory in the hands of 
our customers. Then when I surveyed the experience 
figures on losses from bad accounts, I realized that that 
part of our inventory in the hands of the customer does 
not depreciate in value to anything like the extent of the 
depreciation when we do not sell it. Therefore, it has 
always seemed to me that it is better to sell merchandise 
on a charge account, or by some form of credit, and take 
the relatively small risk of losses than it is to keep on 
hand an actual markdown of 15 per cent or 20 per cent 
which so frequently happens in a depression.” 

We must heartily agree with Mr. Hahn for, even dur- 
ing normal times, markdowns greatly exceed bad debt 
charge-off figures. Our most common bad debt charge- 
off figure is approximately one-half of one per cent and 
seldom does it exceed one per cent and a fair proportion 
of our bad debt charge-off is subsequently recovered, fur- 
ther reducing our net bad debt loss. If you do not know 
what your store’s markdown is, ask your treasurer or 
controller some time, it will make you feel lots better at 
charge-off time. 

Even as the ‘life insurance actuary can estimate how 
many people will die in the year 1952 and from what 
causes, we can just as accurately predict our normal bad 
debt ratios and their probable causes. The normal credit 
losses are fairly stable. It is the load-ups, the fraud and 
authorization carelessness in approving “add-ons” which 
unnecessarily increase the bad debt ratio and the risk of 
“Catastrophic” losses which we so dislike. 


Authorizer’s Alertness Required 
Load-ups or overbuying, whether intentional or not, 
happen every day, fraud and impostors less frequently. 
Alertness is always required on the part of the authorizer. 
All stores, from time to time, suffer these casualties. Any 
experienced creditman can almost tell at a glance symp- 
toms of credit risk, but we must remember that he is look- 
ing at the account through the eyes of years of experience 
and training. What he readily detects is not so easily 
seen by the younger and less experienced authorizer who 
must necessarily be employed because of salary limitations. 
There is no substitute for experience. However, it is the 
responsibility of the credit manager, and his supervisors, 
to recognize the necessity of constant training to help the 
authorizer to be more alert in detecting the unusual trans- 
action; to be able to analyze a charge account, not only 
from the standpoint of the credit limit, the highest credit 
or payment, but factors that are symptoms of risk. The 
most important function of authorization is to prevent un- 
necessarily large losses. 





The authorizer’s attitude should be one of complete 
understanding that delayed authorization is contrary to 
credit department salesmanship, that the great majority of 
transactions are in order, that it is by far better to suffer 
a small loss than inconvenience and delay hundreds of 
good customers by overcautiousness, yet be constantly 
alert and realize that it is his duty to recognize at once 
unusual transactions and immediately direct attention to 
them. These are the real serious hazards of credit au- 
thorization. Substantial cases can and do occur which 
could have been prevented or minimized. 

The “fraud,” “load-up” or “overbuying” account is 
probably the most difficult for the inexperienced author- 
izer to detect, yet in most instances there are danger 
signals so often overlooked by authorizers. It is usually 
a “charge-take,”’ the customer is making partial payments, 
numerous accounts recently opened, a constantly increas- 
ing outstanding balance, high charge activity within a few 
days or weeks, insufficient background information, a 
newly opened account, single people, those whose source 
of income is unknown or mode of living is high in view 
of known income, older people with no or very recent 
trade, other members of the family charging, a recent 
change of address, especially business addresses, shipments 
to hotels and, for example, the merchandise selected. 
Usually it is clothing, jewelry, luggage, cameras, etc., in 
other words, merchandise easily converted to cash or mer- 
chandise they have always wanted but could not afford. 

Some simple precautions that have been found helpful 
in authorization practice are: to have the authorizer re- 
stricted to a definite predetermined top amount beyond 
which he may not okay; to require him to report accounts 
immediately when overlimits are reached; putting up 
“stop charge” notices until the account is clear; by re- 
porting all saleschecks over a certain number; by drop- 
ping stubs into the cycle pockets when purchases are posi- 
tively authorized (this covers that. vulnerable “blind” 
period during which the salescheck is being processed 
through the Audit Department) ; not permitting charges 
where there is evidence of collection efforts, particularly 
the advanced collection stage; and by referring charges at 
once to his supervisor when Bureau warning or caution 
notices are evident. Sometimes it is a good preventative 
measure, upon receipt of Bureau warnings, to review the 
account carefully and, if in order, a letter should be sent 
immediately, telling the customer that since certain infor- 
mation has come to your attention necessitating temporary 
suspension of credit privileges and requesting that, before 
future charges are placed, she come in to discuss the 
account. This can help prevent undesirable charges. Re- 
wards to authorizers who detect overbuying or frauds are 
frequently helpful. These may be monetary or time off. 


Common Causes of Overbuying 


One of the most common.causes of overbuying is due 
to marital difficulties. Regardless of who may be right 
or wrong in the divorce or separation action, my sympa- 
thies are entirely with creditmen. We are the real vic- 
tims. Unfortunately, there are a few unscrupulous law- 
yers who will suggest to women contemplating divorce or 
separation, that they have a right to pledge their hus- 
bands’ credit. Even if, eventually, recoveries result, the 
cost of collection efforts will often lose the profit of the 
transaction. 


As a horrible example of this, at the present time there 
are a number of New York stores endeavoring to obtain 
payment in one of these cases; the husband is an executive 
earning $12,000.00 a year and the wife, within a short 
period, charged over $10,000.00. This is an intentional 
load-up, actually fraud, yet within the law and another 
case of “Let the Creditman beware.” Just start a dis- 
cussion sometime with your collection attorney and ask 
him how serious a retail credit problem this is. 

Additional purchases are often added to a growing in- 
debtedness. When the individuals who have approved 
these additional charges are called upon to explain, almost 
invariably they reason that since the customer has had 
some $200.00 or $300.00, they could not see how addi- 
tional charges could be questioned. Such rationalizing is 
difficult to understand because it is at that very point that 
the account should most probably be brought under con- 
trol. Even if the additional charges are subsequently ap- 
proved, a polite letter to the customer telling her of the 
approval and directing attention to the older balance 
would not only be helpful in these days of declining col- 
lection ratios but would have the psychological advantage 
of reminding the customer that the account is under con- 
trol. 

Handling substantial purchases always required good 
authorization judgment. In many instances our own 
antecedent or trade information will not justify the ap- 
proval of substantial orders. In most instances such pur- 
chases are acceptable as the customer knows her own 
ability to pay but there are exceptions and we cannot af- 
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ford to take “flyers.” We should have adequate infor- 
mation before giving approval. From a good-will stand- 
point it is advisable to attempt to develop the necessary 
additional information indirectly, rather than make per- 
sonal contact. 

Recently our Credit Bureau, recognizing this, instituted 
a telephone system whereby it is possible for members to 
telephone directly to the correct alphabetical section of 
the Bureau file. In a matter of minutes the customer’s 
record is available. This has been extremely helpful, not 
only on large amounts but in the approval of initial 
“charge-takes”’ on new accounts. There are times, though, 
when the Bureau’s records are inadequate or perhaps a 
little old. In such instances it is advisable to order an 
up-to-date rush report or private investigation, if neces- 
sary, as economy in investigation expenses where large 
amounts are concerned is not advisable, since delays in 
credit approval may result in costly cancellations’ and un- 
popularity with our management too. 

Some time ago we made use of our Recordak Equip- 
ment, required for our cycle billing system, to photograph 
all bank checks received on our accounts receivable. This 
enabled us to have immediately available the current bank 
affiliation of charge customers which is also an excellent 
source of financial information, especially on customers 
in the upper income group. This check film has, inciden- 
tally, also been beneficial in providing us with current sig- 
natures and other helpful information, such as current 
bsuiness affiliation and, in several instances, we have been 
able to establish proof of responsibility on some question- 
able cases. 

When indirect sources fail to supplement your own 
information sufficiently to justify approval of large 
amounts, or when your decision must be given immedi- 
ately as on “charge-takes” or “special deliveries,” there 
should be no hesitancy in approaching the customer. 
Whether you do this in person, by phone or letter, a tact- 
ful approach explaining the circumstances will, almost 
without exception, be satisfactorily concluded with the 
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information required, or a partial payment may be a 
mutually agreeable arrangement. 

Almost without exception, on customers who take a 
reluctant or unreasonable attitude in such circumstances, 
caution is advisable. Some months ago our president re- 
ceived a long letter of complaint because of our handling 
of such a transaction. The customer said, among some 
less pleasant things, “I do not relish the idea of having a 
creditman breathe down my neck when I’m buying.” As 
you probably surmised, we are now suing him, just as a 
half dozen other stores are, not for the $300.00 additional 
purchases he wanted, but for the original $200.00 we had 
generously approved. He is a writer and the optimism 
he had regarding the publishing of his latest novel was 
not too well founded. 


Causes of Authorization Losses 


These authorization losses are not always due to in- 
experienced authorizers or carelessness. For example, re- 
cently, charges of over $500.00 were made on a good ac- 
count; later the customer repudiated the transaction; the 
signatures on the charge-takes were identical to the signa- 
ture on the credit applications and were a clever forgery. 
Subsequently we learned that the forger was actually the 
son of our good charge customer. It seems that he had 
done rather well in practicing his father’s signature for 
years. At approximately the same time he had charged 
this amount at our store, he had also passed $1,600.00 in 
checks and even the bank acepted the signature as genuine. 

Recently, while talking shop with R. M. Severa, Ex- 
ecutive Manager, New York Credit Bureau, he posed the 
interesting question as to how many profitable charge ac- 
counts a person of average income could maintain. He 
cited the case of a stenographer earning $2,800.00 a year 
and having ten or twelve charge accounts. Now suppose 
you were the thirteenth store to be asked to open an ac- 
count. You would probably arrange one too. Now, to 
illustrate the point, suppose you granted a line of $100.00 
and, assuming the others were equally liberal, the cus- 
tomer’s credit potential would be $1,300.00 or almost 50 
per cent of her annual income. 

This leads us to ask ourselves also what control we 
actually have over a charge customer deliberately using 
her entire credit potential. One of the finest features of 
our credit bureau service is the automatic notification 
notices. They are issued when numerous accounts are 
opened and when warnings are necessary. It has been 
said before, and it is certainly worth repeating, that credit 
information is like a two-way street—we must give our 
experience if we are to benefit from the experience of 
others. This is a must for our mutual protection yet we 
have all, at times, been lax. Ample evidence shows that 
many thousands of dollars would have been saved had 
the authorization staff been more alert and questionable 
accounts more promptly reported to the Credit Bureau. 

Progressive creditmen have contributed a great deal to 
encourage credit sales, have carefully availed themselves 
of sensible calculated risks to reduce expenses, have made 
charge privileges conveniently available to most cus- 
tomers, and have invested thousands and thousands of 
dollars in modern authorization equipment and good will. 
Perhaps it is because of this they insist that in the modern 
credit sales department there should be no careless or 
lackadaisical attitude which would lead to loss or manage- 
ment criticism. Loiakel 





CREDIT and Its Importance to the Serviceman 


Lieutenant Colonel John A. Broom, Jr. 
Langley Field, Virginia 


IVE ME five gallons of hi-test gasoline and charge 

it to my account,” said Mr. Carlos Parabola. 
Recognizing his customer, Bill Turner, attendant at the 
gas pumps, turned away to check his account list. Re- 
turning to the car, Bill, with great embarrassment, said, 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Parabola, but I cannot charge anything 
to your account until you talk with Mr. Burkett, our 
credit manager.” 

Mr. Parabola’s face turned red and he began to sput- 
ter. ‘What does this mean? Can’t you see that I’m 
driving a custom-built Rolls? And don't you also know 
that I’m a multimillionaire? Where is this Mr. Burkett ? 
I'll give him a piece of my mind!” With the heated rage 
of an angry bull, Mr. Parabola charged up to the office 
and reiterated his words of a few seconds before. He 
wouldn't permit the credit manager to speak a word. 

When the air had cleared and Mr. Parabola had run 
out of breath, Mr. Burkett calmly stated, “Mr. Para- 
bola, do you realize that we have been making charges 
on your account for more than three months and you 
haven't paid a cent on that account? Yes, I know you 
have plenty of money, own a fine house and drive an ex 
pensive car, but when you don’t pay your bills when due 
my company forbids me to permit further charges. Do 
you wish to pay that portion of your account which is 
due ?” 

“No, indeed I do not! This has been an insult to me 
when you know I am good for such an inconsequential 
sum,” snapped Mr. Parabola. 

This man paid the bill several raonths later, but only 
after he was sued in the civil courts. Needless to say, 
he did not buy at the station again on cash or credit. 


Good credit is your most valuable asset! You may 
have several million dollars in the bank or in property, 
or getting down to the level of a middle-class man or 
woman, you may have two thousand dollars. This does 
not mean you have good credit! You merely have money 
or property! They are merely a medium which can be 
used in the ultimate liquidation of your debts. 

As a background for our discussion, let us think for 
a few minutes on the over-all credit picture. If you buy 
a week's supply of food at the grocery store and say 
“charge this amount to my account” you are buying 
goods on credit. If you give the clerk a check for the 
groceries, you are using the most common form of “credit 
instrument.” If you buy a large amount of furniture, 
you may give a check or cash for only a small part of 
it, but give one or more notes for the balance, thus an- 
other form of credit instrument. If you buy a house and 
lot, you may still use a check for the first payment and 
give the seller a mortgage to secure the balance of the 
payment. The mortgage is evidence of your indebted 
ness, and the holder of it has a claim or lien against 
the property. 

There has been, since the beginning of credit trans- 
actions, much controversy on the basic elements of credit 


granting. Really, credit business in the retail field as 


we know it today is only 25 or 30 years old, though some 
forms of credit have existed for many years. 

The word “credit” comes from the Latin “Credere” 
which means “to believe or trust.” Credit, therefore, 
has been defined as “belief in the truth of a statement, 
or in the sincerity of a person.” In business transactions, 
credit means confidence that men will take care of their 
future obligations. Businessmen speak of a credit record 
which indicates the degree of confidence in which a man 
is held. When you ask your merchant to deliver goods 
or services when you want them and in exchange you 
merely give your promise to pay him at a later date, the 
merchant must believe in you. He must believe that 
you will keep your promise. Actually, he is placing trust 
in the sincerity of your promise. 
pay when agreed. 


He believes you will 


“Credit is the lifeblood of commerce” and “credit is 
the heart and core of the modern business structure”’ are 
statements frequently heard. Without credit, great busi 
ness corporations would be impossibilities for no one 
nyvan could supply all the capital needed for them; nor 
would there be enough money in the world to carry on 
ordinary business transactions. It is estimated that 50 
to 60 per cent of the retail trade and more than 90 pet 
cent of the wholesale trade of the United States are 
settled by checks, drafts, and other credit instruments. 
The entire machinery of banking, including the use of 
bank notes as money, is based on credit in its various 
torms. 

The three basic elements of credit are: capacity, capi 
tal, and character, better known to credit men as the 
three “C's” of credit. We will now analyze the mean 
ing, importance, and position of these elements. 

Capacity means that a man has the wherewithal to 
pay. He has the money to pay for merchandise or serv 
ices, or is capable of earning that money. Anyone must 
admit that it is necessary for a borrower to have earning 
capacity or money im the bank, in his pocket, or in a tin 
can before he can be depended upon as a good credit 
risk. As far as this element alone is concerned, one 
might draw a conclusion quite readily that a person who 
earns a good salary or wage would be a good risk. Just 
how important is this element? 

Let us take the example of the salesman who earned 
$350 per month in the year 1949. He was planning on 
a trip to Texas and the West Coast and made applica 
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tion to a large oil company for a courtesy credit card. 
Even in 1949 his salary was fair if he managed his 
finances properly. What was the true situation? The 
oil company requested an “up-to-date” credit report from 
the Credit Bureau. The report was encouraging up to 
a certain point. When the section concerning outstand- 
ing debts was reached, the report showed that his house 
payments, car payments, furniture installments, insurance 
premiums, and a few other obligations totaled more than 
his entire salary. He was not providing for his food, 
taxes, gasoline, tires, and the hundreds of other miscel- 
laneous items for which all of us must pay. His capacity 
proved to be insuthcient for his financial managerial 
ability, and consequently he was refused the privilege of 
a credit card. Most credit executives agree that a man’s 
capacity coupled with his managing ability is important 
in credit granting; however, the writer considers it one 
of the secondary elements. 

How about capital as a basic element? What do we 
think of generally, when we think of capital? To the 
writer it means “accumulated wealth” or “the amount of 
property, real or personal, belonging to an individual at 
any given time.”” How important is this element in 
credit granting? In the case of Mr. Parabola, we need 
much more than this. He was wealthy. He had much 
capital, but still he would pay only when judgment was 
rendered against him. Of course, if the merchant must 
resort to a lawsuit to collect his money, he can collect 
only if he has proper proof of debt, can get the case on 
docket, etc. 

Unfortunately, a large percentage of retail credit ac- 
counts are small, comparatively speaking, and lawsuits 
are slow, costly, and tedious. More times than not the 
merchant will charge an account off to “Profit and Loss” 
rather than take his action through the courts. It so 
often costs more than the customer owes to collect in 
this manner. For instance, a company sued a customer 
for $140 over two years ago; that is, original papers 
were drawn up then, and by political maneuvering the 
customer’s lawyers have succeeded in having the case 
postponed from one court session to the next. The case 
is no further along today than it was two years ago. 

You must judge for yourself the importance of capital 
to the general run of credit business. The writer will ad- 
mit that in big business where thousands of dollars are 
involved, capital would be most important, but we have 
yet to discuss the most important point. 

We will make a sincere effort, by explanation and 
review of actual cases, to prove that the basic element 
which means most, the one element that is paramount 
in our opinion, is a man’s character. We like to italicize 
this word because of its importance to the credit granter. 
It is here that the Air Force, Army, Navy, or Marine 
personnel should be so vitally concerned. 

What is character? Is it to be compared to what we 
call “reputation”? The writer would say “no!” A 
person's reputation, in our definition, is what other peo- 
ple think of him. “He's a good sport.” “He's a good 
church worker.” ‘He's a super salesman.” “He's a 
model man and neighbor.”” We have all heard the state- 
ments and have taken for granted that the person was 
“tops.” 

You will probably think it strange for us to contrast 
rather than compare a man’s character and his reputa- 
tion. Every living person has a character, either good, 
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bad, or otherwise. His character is what he really is in 
his own heart. Character is that unseen something 
which lives with us night and day throughout our lives. 
It is that inner soul of a man which leads him down 
the path of the straight and honorable, or it permits him 
to stray to the undesirable. Yes, a man’s character 
guides his destinies. He may improve his character by 
good living, or degrade his character by doing things he 
should not have done or not doing those things which he 
should have done. 

Let us cite an example of a person who had a good 
reputation, but a questionable or undesirable character. 
This man, middle-aged, was a personal acquaintance of 
the family. He was a “cog” in the church. As a matter 
of fact he was an elder in the church, a person who had 
attained the near epitome of laymanship in the church. 
He seemed to be devout in his church work, and no doubt 
he honestly was. His wife was a great worker with the 
women of the church. Everyone looked upon them as 
having good reputations. It so happened that this man 
owed a company a $14.00 service charge for repairing one 
of his household appliances. Contacts with him and his 
wife failed to produce payment for the bill. He would 
not pay the bill though both of them recognized the 
fact that they had received good, valuable, and prompt 
service. This account was charged off to “Profit and 
Loss” and has never been paid. In the writer’s opinion, 
these people were lacking in their most treasured asset, 
character. 

Here is another example of a man with a good repu- 
tation, yet who lacked something which would have 
raised his character standing in the eyes of the credit 
world. This individual happened to be a devout Chris- 
tian and high in church affairs. He was truly outstand- 
ing. He had made a large purchase of appliances for 
his home and promised to pay on installments. He 
would never pay before or on the date due. Many times 
he skipped as many as four months without making a 
payment. It did not seem to bother him! He would 
see someone from the company and joke about not pay- 
ing his bill. 

Examples of Good Character 

We do not bring out these examples as a sacrilege, or 
as a slam at the church or the good people who do so 
much to make this world worth while. We merely bring 
them out because these people should set examples in 
character for the others with whom they work. These 
examples prove one point which is so necessary in credit. 
They have broken their trust; a trust to which they were 
self-appointed custodians. 

There are several slogans fostered by the National 
Retail Credit Association and used by credit men 
throughout the world which further our points on this 
subject, such as: “Guard Your Credit as a Sacred 
Trust,” “You Make Your Own Credit Report,” and 
“Like a Shadow Your Credit Record Follows You.” 

Some people who read this may ask, “What does this 
have to do with the serviceman?” We are roving indi- 
viduals compared to other professions. As a profession, 
our pay is limited to the extent that we need credit every 
place we go. There are many people who “look down 
their noses” at us. They think we are crazy to be in 
They automatically say, “Where will he go 
next?” What does the credit man say when he receives 
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an application for credit from a serviceman? “How 
long have you been stationed at Blank Air Force Base 
or Fort X?” “How long will you be here?” These 
questions are all important to the credit granter. 

There was a time when an officer could cash a personal 
check any place in the world merely by showing proper 
identification, By the same token, he was able to buy 
on credit merely by identification and his signature. A 
check is a form of credit: When you give a personal 
check you, as maker, promise your creditor that when 
that check arrives at your bank there will be money in 
your account sufficient to cover the check. The bank is 
merely your agent to hold the money for you until such 
time as you give them a written order, in form of a 
check or draft, to give money to some other person. 

Where do we stand today? It is not as easy as we 
have known it to be, is it? There are more delays in 
having credit granted us in a strange city! Written 
credit reports, for which we pay, are asked for by our 
merchants. If we are in a “fluid” situation in our units, 
we are many times frowned upon. Why? We have 
permitted the trust of our forefathers to be breached! 
We have, through emergency expansion during the past 
12 years, acquired those questionable characters among 
us who just do not have character to back up their 
stations in life. 

We know personally of many examples of this type of 
serviceman. All of the following are actual incidents in 
which only names have been changed. During World 
War II there was a Lieutenant Colonel who, at that 
time, was Executive Officer of the Base. We can look 
upon this officer only with great contempt, for we realize 
that he, along with many others, has been instrumental 
in making business transactions difficult for everyone. 
This officer bought almost everything on credit until he 
was “found out.” His groceries, his gasoline, his family’s 
clothes, his drug and sundry items, tires for his automo 
bile, etc., were purchased on 30-day open accounts. In- 
variably, he failed to pay on time. Over a span of 60 
days his bills had pyramided and he was unable to pay 
all he owed. What did these merchants think of the 
rest of us? This officer had the money to splurge on big 
parties at the Officers’ Club and buy drinks for everyone. 
He had money to play the slot machines, too. Did he 
have character? Did he rightfully and honorably repre- 
sent the fine group of which he was a member? You be 
the judge! 

Then there is the case of Master Sergeant Smith. He 
was really a fast talker! He made a small purchase on 
credit at our store and paid it just as he had promised. 
Then, after a span of 30 days, he came in and wanted a 
much larger bill of goods on credit. The credit clerk 
checked his old account and found that the former ac- 
count had been paid promptly. Terms were made agree- 
able to both parties and the sergeant went home with the 
merchandise. The first payment came due and no 
sergeant! A notice was sent and no reply was received, 
nor was the notice returned. The second notice received 
the same negative action. By this time the collector 
tried to contact him, but he was on the range that day 
and could not be seen. We tried to phone him, but his 
phone was restricted to “on Post” calls only. More 
notices and more letters were dispatched and we finally 
mailed a letter through The Adjutant General as a last 
effort to locate him. This sergeant has yet to make his 
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first communication with the merchant. He has carved 
another notch in his record. This indelible mark of poor 
character is with him to stay. Only he can erase it, but 
he has broken that sacred trust, and, too, he has given 
the service another “black eye.” 

How about the “rubber check” artist? Has he done 
his share to uphold the customs of the service? Is he an 
honorable citizen as we are all supposed to be? Does he 
have the character necessary to be a good credit risk? 
Possibly he is like the stealthy wildcat sneaking up on 
the wild turkey in the predawn darkness! He is the 
guy who searches for the goodhearted, unsuspecting 
merchant to cash his worthless check! This brings to 
mind a certain Air Force Lieutenant who, at the last 
time we heard of him, had over $500 worth of bad 
checks chasing him. He stayed just ahead of the Air 
Force authorities and the law. 


Transactions Among Military Personnel 

There are so many “off color” transactions among 
military personnel, transactions where an officer's or air- 
man’s honor is at stake. Major Mortgage was closing 
his house and had some furniture to sell. It so hap- 
pened that an Air Force Lieutenant and his wife knew 
of this furniture being for sale, so they asked the Major 
to sell to them. It was just what they needed and 
wanted. The agreed price was $175, but they did not 
have the cash on hand. They asked if they could pay 
the entire amount in 30-60-90 days, which was agreed 
upon. No chattel mortgage was written, merely a 
verbal agreement which depended on the Lieutenant’s 
honor to fulfill his end of the bargain. No part of the 
amount was paid in 30 days, 60 days, or 90 days, nor 
was it paid at the end of six months. The Major wrote 
several letters to the Lieutenant and his wife asking them 
to pay the money. There was no reply. After nine 
months the bill is status quo. The Lieutenant had both 
the furniture and his money. 

Lieutenant Jones, United States Air Force, and hi: 
wife have no children. ‘They have a bad practice of 
borrowing from their neighbors. Apparently they bor- 
row with no intentions of paying back. First, it is a 
half dozen eggs, a cup of flour, a cup of sugar, and even 
a couple of golf balls. None have ever been repaid. 
They have even stooped so low of late that they are 
borrowing clothes! Three weeks ago Jones’s wife went 
to Major Blank’s wife and asked to borrow a blouse 
from her. Now, Mrs. Jones is a rather large girl 
while Mrs. Blank is small. Mrs. Blank reminded her 
of this fact, but Mrs. Jones had nerve enough to ask 
herself into the house and try on some of the blouses. 
She found one in the lot which she would be able to 
wear if she held her breath. It happened that this one 
was an old, inexpensive blouse which Mrs. Blank had 
more or less discarded. Mrs. Jones was given permission 
to borrow it with the express promise of returning it 
the following day. To date nothing has been said about 
returning the blouse or any of the food which had been 
borrowed. 

You should, by this time, draw the conclusion that we 
think character is the most important basic element in 
credit granting. As far as the services are concerned, we 
think it is necessary that positive action be taken to raise 
the credit standards of all service personnel. 

Buying merchandise and services on credit has become 
easy for the public. In fact, our entire economic world 
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depends on credit. In order to continue in our present 
world economy, the public must be educated. They 
must be made to realize one and all that they write their 
own credit record, that unless they have an inner will 
to do what is right our structure will break down. How 
many times have you seen the little corner grocery store 
with empty shelves, a locked door, and its small business- 
man owner ready to commit suicide? What generally 
causes this plight? It can safely be said that the owner 
has been too big hearted and let his customers buy 
groceries on credit and “get in’ so deep that they could 
not pay him and in the end he was unable to pay his 
bills. 

We would like to make some suggestions to every 
person who desires credit. First, let us realize that when 
we go into a business establishment and choose merchan- 
dise or services, and give the merchant a promise to pay 
in return for the goods or services, it becomes our 
prime responsibility to keep that promise. If we buy 
thusly with no intention of paying, we are committing 
just as much of a crime as if we stuck a gun in his ribs 
and took the merchandise from him. Actually, the 
robber or burglar who uses force or threats to get what 
he wants does so outwardly and we brand him as a 
criminal. It is only a sneak with no character or prin- 
ciple that accepts goods on credit with no real intent to 
pay. This latter man is a “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

The man who is out to beat you is generally nice 
enough on the surface, but inwardly he is a criminal. He 
is the man who will buy from his friends until they find 
out that he will not pay his bills. It is that fellow who 
forces his friend to the, bleak walls of bankruptcy. 

When applying for credit it is natural for most people 
to give credit references which they know to be good. In 
almost all cities in this country there is a Credit Bureau to 
which all better merchants subscribe and they serve as 
clearinghouses for complete credit reports. They have 
all the facts. A serviceman who has established a good 
credit record in a particular city should go to the Credit 
Bureau before he is transferred and ask that a file be 
sent to his new city. This would give his new merchants 
ready access to his records and consequently no undue 
delays would arise in making credit purchases. At any 
rate, when giving information on a credit application, 
one should be sure to give all the pertinent facts, for he 
actually signs a certificate that all statements are true and 
correct, 


Credit Buyer Has Definite Obligations 


Once a credit buyer has been given permission to pur- 
chase on credit, he then has certain definite obligations 
to meet. If purchase was made on a 30-day open account 
basis he has promised to pay the entire amount on or 
before the tenth of the following month. If purchase 
was made in a store that uses cycle billing he then 
promises to pay the entire amount within 15 days fol- 
lowing the billing date on his statement. Installment 
buying is quite different. A down payment is usually 
made, then the merchant and buyer agree on terms by 
which the deferred balance is to be paid. The terms are 
set up on a weekly, biweekly, monthly or other fixed 
terms. First installments and all ensuing payments are 
to be made on or before the exact date set forth in the 
contract. It may be an account which is to be paid 30- 
60-90 days from date of purchase, or one-third each 30 
days. 





Most credit executives are reasonable and humane in 
their actions and decisions. Should a credit buyer have 
some sort of financial reverses after making a purchase, 
he has a further obligation. On or before the date on 
which payment is due, he should notify his creditor of 
his circumstances. Do not wait until you receive your 
first notice. Perhaps some of your family have been sick 
and you have incurred medical or hospital expenses! Per- 
haps you have been working on an hourly basis and out- 
side where weather can prevent work, and a prolonged 
bad weather period has reduced your earnings. The 
credit sales manager would gladly arrange payments to 
meet the individual circumstances. He would much 
rather see your face, or receive a letter or telephone call 
and no money than to have you ignore him and remain 
silent. If you show that you are earnestly trying to do 
what is right, he will bear with you. To remain silent 
and ignore him can mean only one thing to him, that you 
are trying to dodge him. 

Perhaps you will say that you have cash at all times 
and do not need credit. ‘That may be true, but how 
about tomorrow? Remember your credit record is 
permanent that remains with you throughout life. 
Credit can be compared to insurance in some respects. 
“It is better to have it and not need it than to need it 
and not have it.” A good credit record is worth more to 
you than a million dollars for it takes a good character to 
have good credit and one cannot buy character with 
money 

We have been giving some ideas on credit in general 
and not too much from the military standpoint. We have 
endeavored to emphasize character as the most important 
basic element, and, as previously stated, we can get an 
argument on this subject any day. In the several years 
of our attending meetings of credit executives, we have 
had many discussions about selling servicemen on credit. 
Many concerns absolutely refrain because they would 
remember unpleasant dealings ir the past when they lost 
money on such accounts. It is a subject among credit 
sales managers that makes them jumpy. We have heard 
servicemen in general referred to as “fly by night” cus- 
tomers, and there are only a few among us who have 
caused this term of disapproval to be so directed. Every 
commanding officer should be directed to cooperate fully 
and do everything in his power to help raise the credit 
standards of the servicemen. 

Our Chaplains are interested in the morale of the men 
in their organizations and we think it would be time well 
spent if they would endeavor to impress the importance 
of men and officers keeping their credit good. A sug- 
gestion worthy of mention, we think, would be to in- 
clude lectures on credit in the Armed Forces when a 
man is first inducted. He should be made so conscious 
of his obligation to keep his name good for himself and 
buddies that “skipping a bill’’ would be forbidden in his 
thoughts. 

We would like to see the day in the Armed Forces 
again when the uniform of the Armed Services would 
denote character and serve as a “passport” for cashing 
checks and buying on credit. This will never happen 
unless everyone in the service does his share in paying 
bills promptly and writing only “good” checks. Penal- 
ties for abuse of credit privileges should be severe and 
impartial. wen 
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Seminar in Consumer Credit Management 
(Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York, 176 pages, $2.50). For the first 
time in New York, a Graduate School of Business, in 
partnership with business executives representing con- 
sumer credit institutions, conducted a seminar for men 
who had ten to fifteen years of experience in the field. 
The Proceedings have been reproduced in mimeographed 
form so that the facts, views, and new ideas brought 
forth could be made available to those individuals desiring 
them. Here will be found up-to-date material of the 
kind that will appear in books perhaps a year from now. 

a 

Your Insurance Program (Murray & Gee, Culver 
City, Calif., 136 pages, $5.00). This book, by Robert S. 
Whitmore, reveals to the insurance buyer absolute meth 
ods to check risk insurance to be certain he has complete 
coverage and adequate protection. The publication point- 
edly refers to the irreparable damage to business struc- 
tures by poorly conceived and loosely written policies 
when loss occurs. It advocates the use of capable agents 
and brokers and tells how to select them, and provides the 
reader with a valuable working manual. 


Successful Human Relations (Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, New York, 144 pages, 
$2.50). This book, by Dr. William J. Reilly, discusses 
in basic terms the attitudes which can make your relations 
with others more pleasant and productive. He defines the 
four levels on which all human relations occur. The 
author then shows how the principles of persuasion can be 
used to open closed minds, win the confidence of others, 
and inspire their belief and action. The book is filled 
with concrete examples of typical problems in human rela- 
tions, and their solutions, Dr. Reilly’s frank and en- 
lightening counsel will be helpful to all who are eager to 
improve their skill in getting along with people. 

Factors Affecting the Demand for Consumer 
Instalment Sales Credit (National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, New 
York, 70 pages, $1.50). Measurements of the strength 
of factors influencing the demand for consumer credit are 
reported in this book by Dr. Svram Kisselgoff. The data 
contribute an understanding of the role that control of 
instalment sales credit might play as one of a group of 
measures in a comprehensive program for economic sta- 


bility. 
WW 

Fast Figuring for Executives (M. Buten & Sons, 
Philadelphia 46, Penna., 32 pages, $1.00). This little 
booklet illustrates to anyone who uses figures how to save 
time by using various time-tested short cuts. The author, 
Harry M. Buten, has collected these short cuts over the 
past 20 years which he has been using and teaching. 
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—Wanted to Buy 


Experienced credit executive wishes to buy Credit Bu- 
reau with or without collection agency in city of not less 
than 15,000. Prefer southern state. Box 6521, The 
Crepir Worvp. 


District Eleven Sidelight 


A national member, the Pacific Turf Club, operators 
of the world-famous Golden Gate Fields, San Francisco, 
California, invited Mrs. Lois Huey, President, Credit 
Women's Breakfast Clubs of North America, to crown 
the winner of the sixth race on Tuesday, April 29, 1952. 
She had flown from Austin, Texas, to attend the District 
Eleven conference and graciously accepted the honor. 
Unfortunately it became necessary for her to depart early 
on that day so she was unable to be present for the 
running of the sixth race designated “Golden West Coun 
cil—N.R.C.A.,” in honor of the conference and this an- 
nouncement was made over the public address system. 

Verta Clemmons Walker, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Alameda County and Secretary Treas- 
urer, District Eleven, was designated alternate. She ac- 
companied L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, 
N.R.C.A. to the winner’s circle, shown below, and 
crowned the winner “Sir Bee Bum” ridden by Johnny 
Longden. The hospitality and courtesies extended by our 
member, the Pacific Turf Club, their President, B. W. 
Railey and Secretary, Charles E. Coughlin, were truly in 
the finest traditions of California. The officers of Dis 
trict Eleven and their wives, together with other digni- 
taries were guests of the Club and had an enjoyable after- 
noon trying to pick the winners. 

Anyone visiting Northern California when Golden 
Gate Fields is operating should be sure to visit this track 
which has an ideal setting overlooking San Francisco 
Bay. It is opposite San Francisco’s Golden Gate Strait 
and on facing east views the beautiful green Berkeley 
Hills.—Charles J. Benson, Assistant Manager, Retailers 
Credit Association of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Edward J. Dollard 


Once again, we have the sad duty of announcing the 
death of another of our oldest members and staunchest 
supporters, Edward J. Dollard of San Francisco, in his 

Sist year in the city where he was 
born and reared. In 1946 he retired 
after 40 years as Credit Manager and 
Secretary-Treasurer of O'Connor 
Moffatt & Co., one of San Francisco's 
pioneer department stores, and its suc- 
cessor, Macy’s-San Francisco. After 
his retirement, he continued his inter 
est in national affairs and was a faith- 
ful reader of The Crepir Wor vp. 
His passing occurred on May 3, 1952, 
at the family home where he lived with his two daughters. 

When the Associated Retail Credit Men of San Fran- 
cisco was organized 35 years ago, he was one of the 
founders and served two terms as one of its first presi- 
dents. He was later made its lifetime Honorary Presi- 
dent. He was also an organizer and one of the first 
presidents of the California State Association which later 
became a part of the Eleventh District, N.R.C.A. He 
was a life member of the N.R.C.A. and Honorary Chair- 
man of the Operating Committee of the Retailers Credit 
Association of San Francisco. 

Scores of members of the credit fraternity throughout 
the country will recall Edward J. Dollard as a gentleman 
of gracious dignity and great personal charm who made 
his influence felt as far back as 1919 when he attended 
his first national convention in St. Paul, Minn. His 
many friends, including the official family of the N.R. 
C.A., extend sincere condolences to his daughters and his 
son, Edward J. Dollard, Jr. 


John F. Madden 


Funeral services were held May 16, 1952, for John F. 
Madden, Credit Manager, Chandler & Company, Boston, 
Mass., who died unexpectedly after being stricken at his 
office. Mr. Madden had been with Chandler's nearly 33 
years, having joined the firm as adjustment manager in 
1919, becoming credit manager in 1927. He was former 
president and director of the Retail Credit Association of 
Boston, a former president of the Retail Credit Granters 
of New England, past president, District One, N.R.C.A., 
and an alternate national director, N.R.C.A. He was 
a member and formerly served as chairman of the operat- 
ing council and executive committee of the Credit Bureau 
of Greater Boston. Surviving are his widow, two sons, a 
daughter and a brother to whom the N.R.C.A. extends its 
sincerest sympathy. 


—Position Wanted —— 


Credit Manager, age 44, legal training, over 20 years’ 
experience in retail credit field, presently employed, full 
charge chain store heavy volume operation, furniture and 
appliances, desires change, metropolitan New York area 
preferred. Box 6522, The Creprr Wor vp. 





Charlotte Holds Communications Clinic 


Last fall, the Educational Committee of the Charlotte 
Retail Credit Association was casting around for a 
project and hit upon the idea of a Letter Writing Clinic. 
The idea created so much interest in the Association, it 
was decided to enlarge and make it a Communications 
Clinic, covering all branches of business communications 
rather than a program restricted to credit letters. 

The date was set for March 3-4, 1952. When advance 
publicity was started, reservations began coming in. The 
Attendance Committee secured such excellent results that 
the space originally secured was inadequate, and a new 
hall had to be found. It was decided to stop registra- 
tion at 300, but so many firms insisted upon more tickets, 
that this was increased to 350. 

The opening night was marked by the worst weather 
we had had in months. A heavy rain started early in 
the morning, continued all day, and as meeting time ap- 
proached it grew worse. In spite of this, not only those 
with reservations showed up, but we were flooded with 
cash at the door that brought the attendance to over 
425. In spite of over four inches of rain during the day, 
the people crowded in. The second night not only 
brought back the same group, but there were quite a 
few additions. 

Leonard Berry, Educational Director of the National 
office, conducted the Clinic. The first night was a 
straight lecture, divided into two one-hour periods with 
a ten-minute break. He made a masterful presentation 
of his subject, combining the right touch of humor with 
a clear, concise and logical approach to building the right 
kind of business letter. 

It had been planned that the second night the program 
would include an hour for workshop, but this was 


changed and the first night’s schedule of two one-hour 
periods was repeated. The reaction of the audience was 
excellent. Not only did they sit for two two-hour peri- 
ods, but not a single person left the hall. At the con- 
clusion of each meeting the comments were, without ex- 
ception, most favorable. After the meeting many of those 
attending urged that we make this an annual affair. 

The Charlotte Association feels that the success of this 
meeting indicates a need for this type Clinic, and opens 
a new and broad opportunity of service for the National 
Association. Nothing that we have done in the past 
approaches this Clinic as a builder of prestige and good 
will for our organization. Shown below is a picture 
taken at the first session of the Clinic. 

Charlotte most heartily recommends this type meeting 
to any Association that wishes to do a real service to 
its community. The cooperation we received from the 
National was tops, and if Leonard Berry is available for 
the presentation we know your people will go away 
feeling that they have been given something well worth 
while.—Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, Second Vice President, National Retail 
Credit Association. 





Position Wanted 


Crepir AND CoLLecTION MANAGER. Over 20 years’ 
experience in the installment field, covering furniture, ap- 
pliances, jewelry, musical instruments, clothing, sporting 
goods, etc. Available for department store operation. Age 
41, married. Active in local, district and national credit 
associations. Prefer Southwest, west coast or Florida. 
Box 3526, The Crepit Wor.p. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


T HAS BEEN several months since we talked about 

collections, and as collection problems are always 
with us—the one sure thing about credit work—perhaps 
a piece on collections will be timely. 

The summer vacation season is upon us, which usually 
means, for most credit managers, increased personnel 
problems and difficulties in keeping up with the work. 

With “staggered” working hours, vacation schedules, 
and the usual summer “let down” tendency, collection 
work suffers. It is unfortunate that collection activity, 
although probably the most important credit office func- 
tion, is the easiest to postpone. And what a costly post- 
ponement it usually turns out to be. 

If there is one word that sums up success in collection 
work, it is consistency. One collection manager said so 
far as he was concerned, it didn’t matter much whether 
collection notices and letters were models of perfection 
or the reverse, whether engraved, printed or even mimeo 
graphed, so long as something was said to all past due 
customers regularly and consistently. 

Of course, we cannot go along with his statement 
altogether, or else where would this column be! How- 
ever, there is at least some truth in what he says. Cer- 
tainly we can all agree the most important single cause 
for successful collection work is consistency. 

Some credit sales managers have a dangerous tendency 
to permit a few privileged customers to go unreminded 
of unpaid bills for several months. They are afraid per- 
haps of upsetting them, of possible repercussions, or driv- 
ing away business. Many credit executives take valuable 
time to leaf through each batch of collection reminders 
before mailing and discard several. Although I did that 
very thing myself years ago, I later became convinced 
that it was a mistake. 

We are doing everything we possibly can locally and 
nationally by educational campaigns, cooperative advertis- 
ing and other methods to instill in the minds of credit 
customers that credit obligations are important and that 
credit is a sacred trust. Surely this standard of per- 
formance in credit matters applies to all customers, re- 
gardless of social prominence, wealth, or of collection 
“touchiness.” 

Sooner or later, with the use of retail credit becoming 
so widespread and general, retail credit sales managers 
must come to the point of insistence on universal respect 
for credit terms. A goodly number of the habitual slow- 
pay prominent customers, of which we complain so bit- 
terly, have been created by our own timidity or laxity 
in enforcing general prompt payment. Perhaps less than 
ten per cent of all our past due accounts are really unable 
to pay. The others just have the idea that prompt pay- 
ment is unnecessary and unimportant. We have “edu- 
cated” them to that viewpoint. Now we must reverse 
the process. 
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Certainly, we must use all the arts of persuasion and 
inducement; of course, we must “sell” the customer on 
the advisability of prompt payment. No abruptness or 
harshness. But above all, we must start the collection 
procedure early, and keep it up steadily. 

Successful credit management nowadays depends 
largely on the credit executive being a credit salesman. 
That is as it should be. But, along with salesmanship in 
selling credit, must go salesmanship in collecting bills. 
One function goes with the other. They cannot be 
separated. 

Oddly enough, one obstacle to adopting, and making 
stick, a consistent collection procedure, is management 
itself. Odd because management is the chief beneficiary 
of prompt collections. Often however, should a particu- 
lar customer receive a notice of an unpaid bill and com- 
plain to management, then instructions are apt to be 
given the manager of credit sales to “go easy” on collec- 
tions generally, and with some customers in particular. 

Management, for its own protection and peace of 
mind, to say nothing of maintaining department morale, 
should adopt a “hands off” policy on collection proce- 
dures. Instead of agreeing with (hoping thereby to 
placate) the complaining customer it would be better for 
them to do a little credit education, explaining to the 
customer why prompt payment is necessary and desirable. 
Then management should tell the customer that the 
credit department has a definite procedure to follow and 
that interference with such routine is unfair to others. 

Returning to the summer personnel problems men- 
tioned earlier, management can make another great con- 
tribution to credit department efficiency by sturdily af- 
firming the position of the manager of credit sales that 
of all sections in the accounting department, the collec- 
tion group especially should be kept at full force. Other 
work may have to suffer, but collection work must go on. 

Consistency in following collections will improve the 
firm’s cash position, keep customers “open to buy,” thus 
help defeat the summer slump, and contribute mightily 
to the betterment of credit conditions generally. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™——> 


Many thanks to Rudolph Severa, Executive Manager 
of the Credit Bureau of Greater New York, for sending 
us such splendid examples of credit department letters to 
be used on the Credit Department Letters page this 
month. 

All the illustrations shown are from stores in New 
York, the city to which this issue of The Crepir Wortp 
is dedicated. In these letters many points of excellence 
will be noticed by our readers. Each one has a central 
theme that captures the reader’s interest. The “YOU” 
approach is always effective. It is'a pleasure to reproduce 
these letters for your benefit. 
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Advantages of Being a 


MANY of the questions asked by smaller businessmen 
at credit association meetings, or in later informal con- 
versations, have to do with ways and means of getting 
more credit business. Increased profitable credit volume 
is a common objective. 

Occasionally a smaller businessman complains that he 
is at a terrific disadvantage in competing in credit sales 
promotion with the bigger stores. It is gloomily pointed 
out that the large store has ample funds with which to 
finance promotional campaigns and employs competent 
people to plan and fulfill them. As the smaller business- 
man often lacks both of these, he is apt to ask, “What 
on earth can the little fellow do about credit sales pro- 
motion ?” 

It seems to this writer that the smaller businessman 
enjoys positive advantages which are in many ways denied 
to the big store, and perhaps most especially so in this 
matter of credit sales promotion. 

Flexibility, for one thing. Smaller business manage- 
ment is independent. The managers are also the owners. 
One man makes the decisions. There is no necessity for 
getting the agreement of several executives or of coordi- 
nating their often-conflicting opinions. When the smaller 
businessman decides to do something, that’s it. No costly 
delays. No time-consuming arguments. No dense layers 
of authority to penetrate before the “go-ahead” signal 
can be obtained. Thus daring originality, freedom from 
stodgy tradition, opportunity for the use of imagination 
becomes possible. 

Informality, for another. The smaller businessman 
can do some things that the big store, for reasons of so- 
called dignity or prestige, feels it cannot do. For in- 
stance, one successful smaller businessman, with a flair 
for using the mimeograph, personally devises the most 
appealing and “different” mailing pieces as a means of 
keeping his name constantly before customers. ‘Taking 
advantage of any current topic or event, season or special 
day, he writes friendly and exceedingly informal letters, 
illustrated with lively sketches and designs, uses a variety 
of colors in mimeograph paper, and thus creates interest- 
packed communications at little cost. He even uses such 
mimeographed letters also with clever sketches, for col- 
lection purposes, maintaining the same light informal 
touch when asking for money as when seeking business. 

The lamented “penny” postcard (now, alas, two cents, 
but still a good buy) is another effectively informal and 
personal way of keeping in touch with customers. Gay, 
brief, and sometimes colorful messages about special 
merchandise offerings, plus reminders that credit facilities 
are available, gain as much attention perhaps as the more 
costly and formal letters sent by the big store. 
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Smaller Businessman 


Along with flexibility and informality, as advantages 
possessed by the smaller businessman, certainly goes the 
most important of all, personalization. One of the draw- 
backs of big store size is the almost inevitable loss of 
customer identity. The penalty of bigness seems to be 
anonymity. The smaller store owner has the enormous 
advantage of knowing personally almost every customer. 
This advantage should be pressed for all it is worth. It 
has a value beyond estimation. 

Personalized messages, telephone calls about current 
merchandise events, expressions of genuine interest in the 
joys and sorrows of customers, plus that golden ability of 
greeting customers by name, all make possible a degree of 
personal friendship and customer loyalty for which the 
big store would give much, but simply cannot always 
attain. 

Mr. Smaller Businessman, have you estimated the 
number of your potential prospects? Do you know how 
many possible credit customers are waiting for your in- 
vitation? What is your legitimate trading area? What 
is going on around you in the way of new industries, 
building developments and the like? What particular 
advantages have you to offer customers, such as location, 


parking facilities, special services, etc. ? 


Wide-awake smaller businessmen who find the answers 
to such and other questions will also find rich oppor- 
tunities for new customers and increased sales. 

Recent government Census statistics show that there 
are 60 per cent more children under five years of age 
than there were in 1940. Is that important to you? 
There are 39 per cent more people over 60 than there 
were in 1940. Has that any significance in credit sales 
promotion? 94 per cent of all homes now have elec- 
tricity. 51 per cent of them are owner-occupied. 46 
per cent of them are over 30 years old. Are those proud 
home owners your prospects ? 

In 1940, 25.2 per cent of all workers were women. 
In 1950, 29.5 per cent. There are over 13 million more 
spending units now than there were in 1940. Only 37 
per cent of all spending units have charge accounts. We 
have barely scratched the surface in credit sales promotion. 

What are you doing about newcomers to your trading 
areas? The 1950 Census revealed the startling fact that 
over 17 per cent of those questioned had moved during 
the previous year. There are constant and great shifts 
in population going on. It seems to me that here is a 
valuable source for new credit customers that from all 
accounts has hardly been tapped. “Newcomers” tell us 


they wait in vain for expressions of welcome from you. 
xk 





District Thirteen at Madison, Wisconsin 


At the annual meeting of District Thirteen held in 
Madison, Wisconsin, the following officers and directors 
have been elected: President, Frances J. Lukes, Schuster’s, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice President, William A. Schenk, 
Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville, Ind. ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dorothe Bolte, Lyons Bros. Lumber Co., Joliet, 
Ill.; National Director, Lewis B. Skinner, Roberts Dairy, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and Alternate National Director, 
John L. Schneeberger, Bordon Co., Chicago, Ill. Diree- 
tors: Oscar Spletter, Niss Furniture Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Al Sutherland, Madison General Hospital, Madi- 
son, Wis.; V. L. Myers, Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; L. H. Dahlke, First National Bank, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Mrs. Madeline Winrotte, Lytton’s, Gary, Ind.; 
Mrs. Harriet Jewell, Robertson's, South Bend, Ind.; 
Mrs. Bessie Dunn, Robeson’s, Champaign, Ill.; J. C. 
Gilliland, Alden’s, Chicago, Ill.; and Ralph E. Dyreson, 
National Bank and Trust Co., Rockford, III. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The newly elected officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association, Kansas City, Missouri, are: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Lynch, Phillips Petroleum Co.; First Vice 
President, Henry Kammerer, Home Rug & Curtain 
Cleaning Co.; Second Vice President, George Elliott, 
Woolf Brothers; and Secretary Treasurer, A. L. Dye, 
Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City. Directors: E. Y. 
Worley, Sinclair Refining Co.; Anna Mae Larrance, 
Harzfeld’s; Frank Turner, Home State Bank; Orbert 
N. Reitz, Mehornay Furniture Co.; Patricia Smith, 
Shukert Fur Co.; and Cyril J. Jedlicka, City National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


New York, New York 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York, New York, N. Y., the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: President, Albert S. 
Kleckner, Namm-Loeser’s, Brooklyn; Vice President, 
George S. Watkins, Martin’s, Brooklyn; Treasurer, 
Arthur J. Kramer, Borden’s Farm Products Co.; and 
Secretary, R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater New 
York. Directors: Arthur J. Kramer, Borden’s Farm 
Products Co.; Fred W. Dornhoefer, Franklin Simon & 
Co.; James M. Malloy, Abraham & Straus; Rex Smith, 
Sunrise Coal Co.; Joseph P. Searing, James McCreery 
& Co.; Henry Dana, Milgrim’s; and Philip Gleason, 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


The officers elected at the annual meeting of the Fort 
Worth Retail Credit Managers Association, Fort Worth, 
Texas, for the ensuing year are: President, W. H. 


French, Jack Collier Drug Stores; Vice President, J. D. 
Moore, Boswell Dairies; Secretary Treasurer, Howard 
G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater Fort Worth; and 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Grace Scruggs, Credit Bureau 
of Greater Fort Worth. Directors: Mrs. Blanche Bunch, 
Ellison’s; Roland Bratton, Fort Worth National Bank; 
John R. Clark, Monnig’s; Raymond Morrow, Shaw 
Jewelry; Glen W. Carter, Texas Electric Service Co. ; 
H. J. E. McCord, Fort Worth Star Telegram, Curtis E. 
Francis, The Fair; Morris S. King, Haltom’s; W. O. 
Perlick, Meacham’s; Don J. Singletary, Riverside State 
Bank; Lewis D. Fox, Tarrant County Building and 
Loan; Robert Carson, Wholesale Manufacturing Co.; 
and W. J. Thomas, A. Davis Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 


The new officers of the Evansville Credit Granters As- 
sociation, Evansville, Indiana, organized in April, 1952, 
are: President, Chris E. Droll, Interstate Finance Co.; 
Vice President, Harry D. Albright, Schear’s Department 
Store; Treasurer, G. T. Davis, Credit Bureau of Evans- 
ville; and Secretary, Mrs. Esther Cotton, Grimm 
Planning Mill. 


District Seven at Topeka, Kansas 


At the annual meeting of District Seven held in 
Topeka, Kansas, the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Kenneth O6ctzel, Boyd-Richardson, 
St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice President, Elton L. Jordan, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Ft. Smith, Ark.; Second 
Vice President, J. C. Glover, Chieftain Pontiac, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. ; and Secretary Treasurer, Mrs. Frances 
R. Smith, Hunt's, Ft. Smith, Ark. Directors: R. B. 
Thomas, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo.; King 
Bostock, National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla.; Forrest 
Brunson, Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City, Mo.; Galen 
Longenecker, Newman's, Joplin, Mo.; and Julius Miller, 
Home Finance Co., El Dorado, Ark. 


Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


The Credit Granters’ Association of Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada, have elected the following officers 
and directors for the coming year: President, Ray F. 
Whellams, Standard Furniture Co.; First Vice President, 
James Anderson, Stewart & Hudson Ltd.; Second Vice 
President, R. W. McKenzie, Heaney’s Ltd.; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, W. G. Ellis, Credit Bureau of Victoria. 
Directors: T. R. Edwards, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; J. W. Gillis, Royal Jubilee Hospital; Audrey 
Harness, Little & Taylor Ltd.; G. A. A. Hebden, 
Diggon-Hibben Ltd.; James McRae, Olsen Motors Ltd. ; 
and Jack D. Wilson, The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
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Protection Against Losses 


VERY now and then we are surprised to find that 

intelligent credit granters, retail merchants, physi- 
cians, dentists and hospitals have been the victims of some 
fly-by-night collection system. It is odd but true that 
while those who are victimized are limited in number, 
nevertheless when an important local credit granter falls 
for the glib-tongued artistry of a collection system sales- 
man, this often leads other unsuspecting credit granters to 
get caught with the same type of loss. 

For many years, those of us who have been in the credit 
reporting and collection business (and Better Business 
Bureau managers too) have cautioned merchants and pro- 
fessional firms to “investigate before you invest.”” Those 
of us who know of these fly-by-night collection operators 
or operators who have such a cleverly worded contract 
that they are just within the letter of the law have a 
responsibility, I feel, to tell and retell the value of “‘in 
vestigating before you invest.” 


Consider Office’s Background 

Now, the vast majority of wide-awake credit granters 
would never think of opening a charge account with a 
stranger or newcomer without employing the services of 
their credit bureau to find out who he is. { would like to 
suggest that your credit bureau might also be used wisely 
to investigate any and every collection organization which 
comes into your community, before you sign a contract or 
advance any money! 

In recent months, several credit granters in various 
parts of the United States have been victimized by buying 
a collection system offered for sale by an out-of-town firm 
with practically no financial stability. 

Believe it or not, the bank account of one such firm was 
limited to a three-figure balance! Its so-called national 
headquarters were confined to one small room. Imagine 
the of of the merchants advanced 
money to this so-called “large” concern, when they found 


surprise some who 
that its office fixtures and equipment were covered with a 
chattel mortgage! 

I happened to discuss the circumstances surrounding 
this particular so-called collection system’s presentation 
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with a printing concern who printed some of their mate- 
rial. When first confronted with the fact that something 
might be irregular, the executive said he did not believe 
they would lose any money because, he said, ““We always 
collect in advance for our first order.” 

Imagine the credit manager’s red face when I urged 
him to check and he found written across the account the 
words, “In attorney’s hands.” In other words, this so- 
called national collection service had not even paid for 
its receipts used to give to the merchants who advanced 
money for this firm’s services! 


Select Your “Deputies” Carefully 


Now, there is back of this shortsightedness on the part 
of credit granters an attempt to get something for noth- 
ing. When accounts deserve something more than your 
own store's or office’s efforts, let me suggest that you talk 
over with your credit bureau manager or the collection 
service of your choice whether they have an intermediary 
service which you may profitably try. 

Second, consider that when those accounts do not re- 
spond to this outside effort or intermediary service, then 
they should be referred to a legitimate local collector 
yes, best of all, to your local ACB of A Collection Serv- 
ice Division member. 

Often your credit bureau and its collection department 
or one of our afhliated independent collection services, can 
supply just what you need to stir slow debtors into action 
without your having to pay out a large amount, and cer 
tainly without the necessity of gambling on some accounts’ 
being placed in the hands of unknown, untried, and un- 
stable collection “systems.” 

But most of all, let me again suggest that you always 
Your local credit bu- 
reau, through its inter-bureau reporting system, can ob- 


“investigate before you invest.” 


tain information on any “newcomer” individual or firm 
that comes into your town with what appears to be a 
low-cost collection system. 

You may find such a system which has merit, but I 
suggest that you spend a little time and money to find 
out who is back of those big promises, and what the pro- 
gram is. It will help you protect your firm from avoid- 
able losses. Too many credit granters have learned too 
late that it is bad to take too much for granted; that the 
x-ray of your credit bureau may be used wisely not only 
to determine to whom you may profitably extend charge 
accounts, but also on whom you may rely to handle your 
past-due accounts. wk 





The 38th Annual International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence meets, literally, under the Dome of the Capitol. True, 
we do not physically “meet” under any portion of the Dome, 
and it would be presumptuous so to think. But we can, and 
will, meet there with our friends to enjoy its beauty, and to 
think upon the meaningful place it holds in the lives of each 
of us today. And in that aspect we will, in our sessions, meet 
within or under that web of history, which is the Dome, sym- 
bol of freedom today throughout the world. 

4t nighttime go there alone, or walk quietly with a friend 
a little while along the paths that circle around the grounds. 
What does it say, the Dome, this beautiful June evening in 
1952? It will say much to any who stop to listen and it will 
say different things to different people. 

I shall try to relate the story of the “Song of the Capitol 
Dome,” the record of what it did say to one member of 
Congress some years ago. It was told to me by the author 
who had stood, so to speak, for a fleeting moment upon the 
vast stage of history. It is the story of the fervor and anguish 
of a member of Congress who grappled with the great ques- 
tions which often confronted Congress, the President, and the 
Supreme Court in the period of the past 20 years. It was told 
to me when the story was fresh and the indelible impression 
has persisted. 

When the author, Samuel B. Pettengill, came to Washing- 
ton as a member of Congress, he lived on the “Hill,” a stone’s 
throw from the Capitol Dome. At the end of busy days, often 
fraught with signs of danger to ovr democratic institutions, he 
had the habit of walking around the Capitol grounds late at 
night brooding on whether some legislation was not a chal- 
lenge to the continued existence of the principles and tradi- 
tions of government we had known and cherished. 

Night after night, as Pettengill made his walks, the majestic 
Dome came to have larger and still larger significance in his 
mind. Had it not “heard” most of the debates of Congress, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, since the nation was 
founded; and “seen” most of the Presidents take the oath to 
“preserve, protect and defend” the Constitution? Its quality 
of history, its true meaning, he felt, would surely stand guard 
for the future, if rightly understood. 

He strove mightily to read of the Dome’s past and to gain 
knowledge of its future. He reflected on the fact that many 
people had sought the answers he sought and had found words 
to set them down for others to read. Surely great poets and 
scholars had done so! He would find and read what they had 
said. 

So he went to the Library of Congress and searched th« 
index files and anthologies, but in vain. He found scarcely 
anything drafted in poetry or prose of the historic, or of the 
symbolism and beauty, of the Capitol Dome as masthead of 
American democracy. Disappointed, he nevertheless con- 
tinued upon his nighttime walks. The fact that he was not 
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JOHN F.CLAGETT, Counsel, Nationa! Retail Credit Associction, Washington, 


able to find a great poem or other writing on the story of the 
Dome, suggested to him that no one had yet found the 
Dome’s “long slow cadence.” And, ‘they never shall find it”; 


“They shall not travel far enough 
They shall not live long enough 
To come to the end of that measure.” 


“It is somewhere beyond the gamut of voices, 
Beyond the notation of music, 
Beyond the octameter’s roll.” 


He had found the keynote for this stirring interpretation 
of one of America’s most visited, most beautiful, most awe- 
inspiring scenes: 


I have not yet found the cadence 

Of the song of the Capitol’s Dome. 

It is a long slow measure; 

The swing of the decades is in it 

And its beat is the timing of generations. 
It is a long slow cadence 

That poets have not found. 


And I know they never shall find it, 
They shall not travel far enough 
They shall not live long enough 
To come to the end of that measure. 


It is somewhere beyond the gamut of voices, 
Beyond the notation of music, 
Beyond the octameter’s roll. 


The patience of Lincoln is in it, 

The gravity of judges deciding great causes, 
The thunder of Webster is in it 

Speaking to senates, 

And the wisdom of Washington 

Speaking to nations. 


It is a long slow measure, 

Slow as the plodding feet of oxen 

As they bend their great shoulders 

To the weight and the freight 

Of covered wagons moving westward 
Toward the setting of the sun 


The Atlantic, the Pacific 

Are in it, 

Deep calling to deep. 

The Rockies are in it 

Echoing gravely and surely 

Over measureless prairies 

The Alleghenies’ antiphonal chorus 


The rhythm of paddles is in it, 

Paddling canoes 

Up the St. Joseph, 

Down the Ohio, 

Up the Missouri, 

The long strong sweep of the paddles of 
pioneer men— 


The tempo of axe-strokes is in it 
Cutting rafters for cabins, 

And firewood for hearthstones, 
And rockers for cradles, 

The axe making room for the plow, 
The axes of pioneer men. 


It is a long slow cadence, 

Slow as seedtime and a lingering harvest, 
Slow as the growing of oak trees, 

Slew as the movement of centuries 
Sometimes it seems like the soft lullaby 
Of a mother as her babe falls asleep. 
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Sometimes | hear in it 
1 roll of the Oregon, 
roar of Niagara, 
winds of the Yukon, 
hush of the forests, 
silence of stars, 
taciturn march of the stars. 


And again it brings to my ears 

The long overtones of the past 

Echoing far into the future, 
—When in the course of human events— 
—We, the people of the United States— 
—The Union, it must and shall be preserved— 
—A just and lasting peace among ourselves 
—And with all nations— 
—Nor take from the mouth of labor 
—The bread that it has earned— 

Words— 

Sharper than swords, 

Greater than greed, 

Words for the writing of judgments, 

Words for the healing of nations 

Forged on the anvil of God. 


And when I hear all these voices, 
This multitudinous music 

Of acorns and oak trees, 

Of lovers and roof trees, 

Of millions of women and men 
Joining the centuries’ chorus, 

I know that the voice of each singer 
Will some time stop singing, 

But that song with a measureless measure 
Will go on— 

On past springtime and seedtime, 
On past wartime and peacetime, 
On with a swelling crescendo, 

On to the grand diapason, 

On— 

I know that song will go on. 





District Eight at San Antonio 


At the annual meeting of District Eight (Texas) held 


in San Antonio, Texas, May 19-21, 1952, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Aaron Litt- 
man, Gem Jewelry Co., Beaumont; First Vice President, 
R. R. Thomas, Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., Amarillo; Sec- 
ond Vice President, W. O. Perlick,-Meacham’s, Fort 
Worth; Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Mer- 
chants Retail Credit Association, Dallas; and Assistant- 
Secretary, Chellie Sue Bragg, Merchants Retail Credit 
Association, Dallas. Directors: George W. Brown, First 
National Bank, Fort Worth; David Mayerson, Nueces 
Furniture Company, Corpus Christi; Al F. Peters, City 
Water Board, San Antonio; W. H. Pugh, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Houston; Elizabeth McLaughlin, Leon's, 
Tyler; B. T. Cardwell, First State Bank, Odessa; F. M. 
Boyd, Anderson Furniture Company, Dallas; Douglas 
Wood, R. E. Cox Dry Goods Company, Waco; Carl E. 
Bock, Calcasieu Lumber Company, Austin; Roland Brat- 
ton, Fort Worth National Bank; George R. Smith, Jr., 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company, Dallas; M. J. Kearney, 
Schreiber-Miller Furniture Company, Galveston; Dewey 
Webb, Longhorn Dairies, Abilene; J. E. Willis, Jr., 
Arthur A. Everts Company, Dallas; Lilas Barker, Dr. 
Joe McCracken, Dallas; Collis P. Haynes, United Gas 
Company, Houston; and Fred Cimmerman, The Fashion, 
Houston. 


Position Wanted 


Credit Manager, 18 years’ experience in retail chain 
store operation, 30-day charge, budget, and instalment ac- 
counts, and credit sales promotion. Desires to locate in 
Miami or Southern California. Excellent references 
furnished on request. Box 6523, The Crepir Wor .p. 
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**Collections”’ 
(Beginning on page 10.) 


list for charge accounts upon completion of the install- 
ment account, while another small percentage will per- 
sonally request a charge account before completion of 
the installment account. Over 50 per cent of our install- 
ment accounts, therefore, are either actual or potential 
charge account customers and I would venture a guess 
that in some stores this percentage would run even higher. 
Obviously your collection approach on these accounts 
cannot vary too greatly from that used on charge ac- 
counts. Your preliminary dunning notices may be more 
to the point but the quality of courtesy cannot be omitted. 
You may dun more frequently and start advanced col- 
lection effort a little sooner but the principles of good 
customer relations apply to installment accounts as well 
as charge accounts. 

Bad debt losses on installment accounts are higher than 
on regular charge accounts but the service charge income 
offsets these losses. On such items as furniture and rugs 
the large dollar markup also justifies a certain amount of 
liberality in installment collection policy. Actual repos- 
sessions are at a minimum these days although the threat 
of repossession is still a powerful collection aid and 
should be used when necessary. 

More and more stores are coming to realize the im- 
portance of installment customers. Many have placed 
their installment accounts on cycle billing and send them 
special bill enclosures inviting the addition of appro- 
priate merchandise to their accounts. Installment cus- 
tomers now also share in the general promotional mail- 
ings of these stores. It seems only reasonable that col- 
lection policy must be brought in line with these general 
store policies. 

Credit and collection men should never forget how 
much they depend on their accounts receivable and bill 
adjustment sections for their success. Unless our ac- 
counts are billed correctly, mailed on schedule and ad- 
justed promptly when an error does occur there is not 
much we can do to maintain a high collection percentage. 
So if your collections are good, hand out a few “bou- 
quets” to your accounts receivable and bill adjustment 
managers. wae 


Rockford, Illinois 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Rockford, Rockford, Illinois, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Ralph Dyerson, Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company; Vice President, C. 
C. Cummings, Central Illinois Electric and Gas Com- 
pany; Treasurer, Robert Stroker, First Federal Savings 
and Loan Company ; and Secretary, Mrs. Eleanor Collins, 
Hess Brothers Department Store. Directors: Margaret 
Page, Rockford Dry Goods Company; V. J. Volmer, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; Morley Bernhardt, 
Bernhardt’s, Inc.; D. E. Woodrick, Smith Oil and Re- 
fining Company; and Harold R. Grahn, Credit Bureau 
of Rockford. The Rockford Association has been quite 
active recently. Several credit schools have been con- 
ducted and their membership campaign has resulted in 
quite a number of new local and national members. The 
Association is to be congratulated on their outstanding 
success. 
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© Figures for March. 


DEPARTMENT STORE instalment accounts receivable 
declined 2 per cent from February to March, and at the 
month-end were 8 per cent below the level of a year ago. 
March collections on instalment accounts were up 6 per 
cent from the previous month and amounted to 20 per cent 
of accounts outstanding on March 1 as compared with 
18 per cent a month earlier. Charge accounts also declined 
during March. At the month-end they were 5 per cent be- 








low the February level and 2 per cent below March a year 
ago. Collections on charge accounts were off 9 per cent in 
March, but the collection ratio increased 3 points to 48 per 
cent. All types of sales increased substantially from 
February to March, but were below year-ago figures. How- 
ever, this unfavorable year-to-year comparison reflects in 
part last year’s earlier Easter buying.—Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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hanting Credit in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





Can Store Expenses Be Reduced? 


J. G. HART, Comptroller, Calp’s Limited, Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 


F OUR ONLY problem in 1952 were expense reduc- 

tion, we as comptrollers could all do a good job with- 
out too much effort. It really gives me a lift just to think 
about it. I would hire a new assistant, a good-looking 
blonde, and teach her just one word, “NO.” No expense 
would be too small for us to reduce. Overnight we 
would have an efficient organization, or else! Half the 
sales force could go back to the farm. The rest could 
stay on their jobs, until they made their first mistake. The 
buyers—would they toe the mark? We would not even 
use any supplies. If necessary, we would turn the lights 
out and lock the door. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not that simple. Expense 
control is the wise spending of the expense dollar to pro- 
duce the most efficient operation. As far as I know, there 
is no easy answer. It requires the conscientious efforts, 
sound judgment and eternal vigilance from the entire 
store team. One way to reduce our expense ratio is to 
increase sales. We should not hesitate to give all possible 
assistance to the merchandise division whose responsibility 
it is to produce more sales. We would do well to get 
them to point the sales effort now expended to the most 
profitable lines. 

While we are thinking of the merchandise division, let 
us consider how we can help them increase sales. There 
is much truth in the retailer’s expression, “Goods well 
bought are half sold,”’ so let us start by looking at the buy- 
ing. I believe that most of the stores operate on a mer- 
chandise plan with planned sales, inventory and purchases 
projected six months in advance of the season. This plan 
is the buyer’s guide and must be kept accurately and con- 
stantly revised to date. Otherwise it becomes a danger- 
ous and unsuitable hindrance. May I recommend that 
you give these reports your personal continuous attention ? 
You should have much to say in formulating the buying 
policy. Encourage the buyers to buy short and often, to 
buy items, not lines. This year more than ever they must 
seek better values and selections. In most stores they 
must be ever alert to buy for promotional efforts. 

Fixed expenses are responsible for a large portion of 
your total expense. As you know, these include rent, 
taxes, interest, insurance, and depreciation. Probably 
there is little chance of effecting any large saving but 
should we not explore every avenue for possible econo- 
mies? Are we paying rent for any warehousing that we 
could do without if we use our main premises to best 
advantage? Is some of our warehouse space used to store 
articles of no future value? Give thought to your in- 
surance schedule. You can get excellent advice from 
insurance company main offices on request. You can get 
excellent advice from secure appraisals on building and 
fixtures every few years. Consider taking calculated risks 
yourself, such as plate glass insurance. 
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In the controllable expenses, payroll is always responsi- 
ble for the largest slice of our total expense, and without 
a doubt it is the most difficult single item to control. 
Equally it is the most important one and where our 
greatest efforts should be directed. Take stock in what 
you have. Improve the individual productivity of both 
the selling and nonselling personnel, weed out the unfit 
and indifferent employees and replace them with more 
expert help. If possible, be careful in selection of new 
help. Improve the induction and early training. Insist 
that executives and supervisors carry their full load of 
responsibility. 

A ten-hour course in job instruction training to all 
teachers and those responsible for training will pay off 
handsomely. They will learn how to make job break- 
downs, training time-tables, and operating manuals and 
how to systematically train new workers. Build better 
morale by all means at your command. Educate all em- 
ployees in store policy and procedures. Direct your public 
relations efforts to sell your company to your employees. 
Give serious thought to providing an incentive reward to 
all employees who deserve it, no matter what their duties. 

Consolidate jobs where practical. In a medium-sized 
store, the marking and shipping room personnel should be 
trained and used in selling when required. Office clerks 
can be used as cashiers. A youngster trained to write sales- 
checks can relieve three or four salesmen from that time- 
consuming chore. In slack periods, salespeople can be 
assigned to other tasks such as marking, sorting, filing, 
folding statéments, and a dozen other routine jobs. De- 
velop the flying squad technique. Train a few of your 
most wide-awake salesclerks to sell in all departments. 
Then you will be prepared for unusual activity anywhere 
in the store. 

Streamline your organization. Reduce the number of 
full-time salespersons to the minimum practical coverage. 
Employ well-trained part-time help. It is not difficult 
to interest capable married women with sales experience 
to work from 12 to 5 o'clock. During peak periods, such 
as the evening opening, high school girls can be used to 
advantage in most departments. Maintain a list of 
trained extras available on call for special events and 
promotions. 

If mechanization of any part of your operation will 
produce a saving, particularly in your payroll, do not 
hesitate to spend money to make money. Give your people 
the proper tools. A medium-sized store can economically 
use many labour-saving machines such as: up-to-date cash 
registers, posting machines, electric calculator, addresso- 
graph, sortergraf and peg-board equipment, duplicator, 
postage meter, showcard writing machine, improved mark- 
ing machines, and micro-filming equipment. Do your own 
developing. It is simple and much less expensive. The 





advantages of a Charga-plate system will certainly bear 
investigation, even if you are not one of the merchant 
giants. 

If the store has the necessary machinery there are many 
procedures that offer substantial economies and improve- 
ments in operating. Floor audit should pay for itself in 
a few years. Cycle billing is no longer an experiment. 
Ask the man who uses it. Where can you find anyone 
who has used cycle billing who would go back to con- 
ventional methods? It is amazing to me that there are 
only two east of Montreal using it. Accounts payable 
can be streamlined by using the voucher system. Time 
spent on payroll record keeping can be reduced with ma- 
chine posting. Peg-boards have many uses: sales audit, 
purchase distribution, cycle controls are good examples. 


Advertising must create the demand and we all realize 
the danger in any arbitrary reduction of this expense. 
However, in many instances one can use less space more 
effectively. Curtail institutional advertising in favour of 
the more hard-hitting types. Spend your money on de- 
partments that make the better contribution to net profit. 
In your advertising, be representative of your store and 
make sure all your departments are included in proportion 
to their size and contribution. Do not overwork compara- 
tive prices but, when you do, make honest comparisons, 
otherwise you will never build customer confidence. 
Evaluate your radio advertising costs and continually 
watch your other advertising. Above all else, plan your 
advertising well in advance and tie it in with your sales. 

Supplies can be controlled. Buy expense items as care- 
fully as you buy merchandise. Consolidate your buying 
with associates or friends. With greater purchasing 
potential you can comimand better prices for greater 
quantity. The Associated Stores of Canada, of which we 
are members, are now buying paper bags at a material 
reduction and we plan to do the same with boxes and 
other supplies. It is a tantalizing thought, to consider the 
possible saving if all stores in the Canadian Retail 
Federation ever pooled their purchases. However, a 
saving can probably be made through more expert pur- 
chasing but do not neglect proper controls at the con- 
sumption end. Give serious thought to standardizing 
your supplies and materials. You will probably be able 
to reduce both the number of items and types used. Never 
repeat an order for stationery without considering possible 
improvements. 


Anticipate your requirements and plan any changes well 
in advance. Be on the alert for new ideas. We recently 
effected a satisfactory saving in the cost of counter sales 
books by using a smaller salescheck for all “take” trans- 
actions. We had been using a No. 11 book for all sales 
and throwing away the delivery coupons when not re- 
quired. We now use a No. 9 book for almost 90 per cent 
of our sales, and the inconvenience of using two sizes of 
books has been trifling compared to the dollars saved. 
Is your heating dollar spent to best advantage? Are 
you satisfied in comparing it with last year’s costs, or 
have you attempted to secure expert advice? You might 
find that your previous year’s yardstick is misleading. 

The services you purchase are a problem. Lighting 
costs are difficult to reduce. Usually we have little to say 
in the rate we have to pay but continuous policing is es- 
sential to control the amount of electricity consumed. 
Delivery service is expected by our customers and com- 


petitively we are compelled to supply it. By suggestion, 
our clerks can often get the customer to carry the parcel 
out the door. Teach your salespeople more about delivery 
costs and give them the exact words you want them to 
use in place of the old but expensive question, “Shall I 
send it?” In all cases of misdirected deliveries take dis- 
ciplinary action against the culprit. 

Study all free or nonprofitable store services. If you 
think they influence your sales, re-examine all the factors 
on which you base your conclusions. Eliminate all un- 
necessary market trips. Insist on proper detailed expense 
accounts if only for psychological reasons. Your buyers 
are important cogs in any programme of expense reduc- 
tion. They must be expense-conscious and cooperative. 
Teach them that no expense is small enough to treat 
casually. 

Look over your telephone and telegram bills. Were 
they all necessary? Tabulate them by buyers and you 
will probably find that two or three buyers are responsible 
for a good share of the total. Show them how a little 
forethought can produce equal or better results at less ex- 
pense. 

Professional services can run into money. Make sure it 
is well spent. When you get in trouble with the law or 
need legal advice, get the best and you will find that in 
the long run it is usually the cheapest. If your accounting 
system is sound and you have a good internal audit, con- 
sider a balance sheet audit instead of a more detailed one. 
Choose an auditor who knows something about the retail 
business and draw up a definite audit programme. Most 
of us go to our doctor periodically for a physical checkup. 
Unless you have ample time, inclination, and “Know- 


“how” to diagnose and cure all the aches and pains in 


your business, may I strongly recommend that you engage 


a business consultant. week 





Graduate School for Credit Executives 

The Graduate School of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment was started in 1947 under the joint sponsorship of 
the National Association of Credit Men, the Credit Re- 
search Foundation, and with the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In 1950 the School was transferred 
to Dartmouth College and has continued to operate there 
under the co-sponsorship of the Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration. This year, in answer to the 
nation-wide demands for increased enrollment facilities, 
another section of the School will be started with the 
co-sponsorship of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

The unusual prestige which the School has gained in 
the five years of its operation is demonstrated clearly by 
the fact that already over 90 per cent of the executives 
who attended the School last year have signified their 
intention of returning this year for another session. 
Despite the fact that enrollment facilities have been 
greatly increased through the addition of a second section 
of the School, enrollments will be limited. The School 
will be conducted at Dartmouth, August 3-16, and Stan 
ford, July 6-19. If you are interested in the School and 
what it has to offer in planned training for credit execu- 
tives, it would be wise to write immediately for the 
illustrated brochure of the School. Copies may be had 
by writing to, Dr. Carl D. Smith, Executive Director, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 








iy IS WITH a sense of genuine appreciation and affection that I send each of you 
this message, which I intend shall convey to you, partially at least, how grate- 
ful I am for the honor of having served you as president during the past year. 


In Washington I shall preside as president of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation for the last time. The year has been a good one. Our membership now 
exceeds 31,000. Many projects have been completed and many more are in the 
making. Our educational and research departments have been outstanding in 
their work. 


On the whole, our state and district meetings have been excellent. They have 
been planned with care and well attended. For an association as large as ours, 
whose membership is so widespread and diversified from the standpoint of lines of 
business, we can be justly proud of our average attendance. 


To the officers who have served with me, to the Board of Directors who have 
been a constant boon to their president, to General Manager-Treasurer Crowder 
and his able staff, to the men and women who have served as leaders of special 
projects, to the loyal members of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs, to the chair- 
men and members of the various committees who, with enthusiasm, discharged their 
duties, | am deeply thankful. To all of you, I say doubly sincere THANKS. 


To my successor I shall hand over the gavel with a sense of relief, but also with 
a feeling of great confidence, because I know you will select an able president and 
also that you will give him the same unselfish support you have given me. 


And now it is with reluctance that I join the ranks of Past Presidents. It shall 
be my purpose to continue to serve the National Association as I have tried to do 
for almost twenty-eight years! 


It has been good to serve as your president, and thank you again for your 
loyal wholehearted support. 


HOPE TO SEE YOU IN WASHINGTON. 


“Keun Pe Oe a 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 


























Two Books ow sxow ow... 





How To Write Good Credit Letters 


New, Enlarged Edition 
By W. H. Butterfield 


University of Illinois 


A brief, practical guide to better credit letters, by the author of 12 
other widely used books on letter writing. Contains complete model let- 
ter examples. Section 1 (15 chapters) analyzes common credit letter 
faults and shows how to eliminate them. Examples of faulty writing 
are accompanied by revisions that illustrate effective methods of building 
business and good will by mail. Section 2 (10 chapters) outlines and il- 
lustrates the fundamentals of each basic type of credit department mes- 
sage—account-solicitation letters, collection letters, adjustment letters, 
inactive-account letters, “thank-you” notes, letters of welcome to new- 
comers, “service” letters, letters granting and declining requests for 
credit. Section 3 illustrates attractive letter layout and reviews expres- 
sions commonly misused in credit department letters. Order TODAY. 


128 Pages Cloth Binding Price $2.25 


IMPORTANT STEPS in Retail Credit Operation 


By Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps 


Professor of Economics, University of Southern California 





In presenting to you this new book by Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, it is with 
the thought that it will be read by everyone interested in this important 
subject. Dr. Phelps is also the author of our text and reference book, 
RETAIL CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS which was revised recently. 
This handbook was written expressly for credit personnel in the larger 
credit departments, and for the many retailers who, burdened with other 
duties involved in merchandising the store, are also responsible for credit 
operations. Because of the press of other duties, this important func- 
tion is often neglected, with resultant slow accounts and eventual bad 
debts. The book is dedicated, therefore, to the small merchant and the 
credit novice, in the belief that it will develop credit sales and result in a 
more efficient and profitable operation. This handbook should be on the 
desk of each member of the Credit Office Staff. Order a supply TODAY. 


76 Pages Cloth Binding Price $1.50 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVE. ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 























Yes! We've noticed it, 
and hope you will use 
it this month. 


. MR.EUGENE B.POWER 
. UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
; a 


¢ O° 313 NO.FIRST ST. 
> while : 
tint ANN ARBOR,MICH. 


Price $3.00 per thousand, $3.50 per thousand assorted in lots of 


100, postage extra. Shown actual size. Twelve in the series. 
Four modern art styles in different colors. Order from National 
Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 





